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CHAPTER I, 


Tne windy month had set in, the leaves were falling, 
and the light-footed hunters of Catawba, set forth 
upon the chase. Little groups went off in every di- 
rection, and before two weeks had elapsed from the 
beginning of the campaign, the whole nation was 
broken up into parties, each under the guidance of an 
individual warrior. The course of the several hunting 
bands was taken according to the tastes or habits of 
these leaders. Some of the Indians were famous for 
their skill in hunting the otter, could swim as long 
with head under water as himself, and be not far 
from his haunches, when he emerged to breathe. 
These followed the course of shallow waters and 
swamps, and thick, dense bays, in which it was 
known that he found his favourite haunts. The 
bear hunter pushed for the cane brakes, and the 
bee trees; and woe to the black bear whom he en- 
countered with his paws full of honeycomb, which he 
was unwilling to leave behind him. The active war- 
Ttior took his way towards the hills, seeking for the 
brown wolf, and the deer; and, if the truth were 
known, smiled with wholesale contempt at the more 
timorous who desired less adventurous triumphs, 
Many set forth in couples only, avoiding with care all 
the clamours of the tribe; and some few, the more 
surly or successful—the inveterate bachelors of the 
nation—were content to make their forward progress 
alone. The old men prepared their traps and nets, 
the boys their blow guns, and followed with the 
squaws slowly, according to the division made by the 
hunters among themselves. They carried the blan- 
kets and bread stufis, and camped nightly in noted 
places, to which, according to previous arrangement, 
the hunters might repair at evening and bring their 
game. In this way, some of the tribes followed the 
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course of the Catawba, even to its source. Others 
darted off towards the Pacolet and Broad rivers, and 
there were some, the most daring and swift of foot 
who made nothing of a journey to the Tiger river, 
and the rolling mountains of Spartanburg. 

There were two warriors who pursued this course. 
One of them was named Conattee, and a braver man 
and more fortunate hunter never lived. But he had 
a wife who was a greater scold than Xantippe. She 
was the wonder and the terror of the tribe, and quite 
as ugly as the one-eyed squaw of Tustenuggee, the 
grey demon of Enoree. Her tongue was the signal 
for “ slinking,” among the bold hunters of Turkey- 
town; and when they heard it, “ now,” said the young 
women, who sympathised as all proper young women 
will do, with the handsome husband of an ugly wife, 
“ now,” said they, “ we know that poor Conattee has 
come home.” ‘The return of the husband, particu- 
larly if he brought no game, was sure to be followed 
by a storm of “ dry thunder,” which never failed to 
be heard at the furthest end of the village. 

The companion of Conattee on the present expe- 
dition was named Selonee—one of the handsomest 
lads in the whole nation. He was tall, and straight 
like a pine tree; had proved his skill and courage in 
several expeditions against the Chowannee red sticks, 
and had found no young warriors of the Cherokee, 
though he had been on the war path against them 
and had stricken all their posts, who could circumvent 
him in stratagem or conquer him in actual blows, 
His renown as a hunter was not less great. He had 
put to shame the best wolf-takers of the tribe, and 
the lodge of his venerable father, Chifonti, was never 
without meat. There was no good reason why 
Conattee, the married man, should be so intimate 
with Selonee, the single—there was no particular 
sympathy between the two; but, thrown together in 
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sundry expeditions, they had formed an intimacy, 
which, strange to say, was neither denounced nor 
discouraged by the virago wife of the former. She 
who approved of but few of her husband’s movements, 
and still fewer of his friends and fellowships, forebore 
all her reproaches when Selonee was his companion. 
She was the meekest, gentlest, sweetest tempered of 
all wives whenever the young hunter came home with 
her husband; and he, poor man, was consequently, 
never so well satisfied as when he brought Selonee 
with him. It was on such occasions, only, that the 
poor Conattee could persuade himself to regard Ma- 
courah as a tolerable personage. How he came to 
marry such a creature—such a termagant, and so 
monstrous ugly, was a mystery which none of the 
damsels of Catawba could elucidate, though the sub- 
ject was one on which, when mending the young 
hunters’ mocasins, they expended no small quantity 
of conjecture. Conattee, we may be permitted to say, 
was still quite popular among them, in spite of his 
bad taste, and manifest unavailableness; perhaps, for 
the very reason that his wife was universally detested ; 
and it will, perhaps, speak something for their charity, 
if we pry no deeper into their motives, to say that 
the wish was universal among them that the Opitchi 
Manneyto, or Black Devil of their belief, would take 
the virago to himself, and leave to the poor Conattee 
some reasonable hope of being made happy by a more 
indulgent spouse. 
CHAPTER II, 


WELL, Conattee and Selonee were out of sight of the 
smoke of “Turkey-town,” and, conscious of his 
freedom as he no longer heard the accents of domes- 
tic authority, the henpecked husband gave a loose 
to his spirits, and made ample amends to himself, by 
the indulgence of joke and humour, for the sober 
constraints which fettered him at home. Selonee 
joined with him in his merriment, and the resolve 
was mutual that they should give the squaws the slip 
and not linger in their progress till they had thrown 
the Tiger river behind them. To trace their course 
till they came to the famous hunting ground which 
bordered upon the Pacolet, will scarcely be necessary, 
since, as they did not stop to hunt by the way, there 
were necessarily but few incidents to give interest to 
their movements. When they had reached the river, 
however, they made for a cove, well known to them 
on previous seasons, which lay between the parallel 
waters of the Pacolet, and a little stream called the 
Thicketty—a feeder of the Envawpuddenah, in which 
they had confident hopes of finding the game which 
they desired. In former years the spot had been 
famous as a sheltering place for herds of wolves; and 
with something like the impatience of a warrior wait- 
ing for his foe, the hunters prepared their strongest 
shafts and sharpest flints, and set their keen eyes upon 
the closest places of the thicket, into which they 
plunged fearlessly. They had not proceeded far, 
before a single boar-wolf, of amazing size, started up 
in their path; and, being slightly wounded by the 
arrow of Selonee, which glanced first upon some 
twigs beneath which he lay, he darted off with a 
fearful howl in the direction of Conattee, whose un- 
obstructed shaft, penetrating the side beneath the fore 
shoulders, inflicted a fearful, if not a fatal wound, 
upon the now thoroughly enraged beast. He rushed 
upon Conattee in his desperation, but the savage was 
too quick for him, leaping behind a tree, he avoided 


the rushing stroke which the white tusks threatened him, 
and by this time was enabled to fit a second arrow to 
his bow. His aim was true, and the stone blade of the 
shaft went quivering into the shaggy monster’s heart ; 
who, under the pang of the last convulsion, bounded 
into the muddy waters of the Thicketty creek, to the 
edge of which the chase had now brought all the 
parties. Conattee beheld him plunge furiously for- 
ward—twice—thrice—then rest with his nostrils in 
the water, as the current bore him from sight around 
a little elbow of the creek. But it was not often 
that the Indian hunter of those days lost the game 
which he had stricken. Conattee stripped to it, threw 
his fringed hunting shirt of buckskin on the bank, 
with his bow and arrows, his mocasins and leggins 
beside it, and reserving only his knife, he called to 
Selonee who was approaching him, to keep them in 
sight, and plunged into the water in pursuit of his 
victim. Selonee gave little heed to the movements 
of his companion, after the first two or three vigorous 
strokes which he beheld him make. Such a pursuit, 
as it promised no peril, called for little consideration 
from this hardy and fearless race, and Selonee amused 
himself by striking into a thick copse which they had 
not yet traversed, in search of other sport. There 
he started the she-wolf, and found sufficient employ- 
ment on his own hands to call for all his attention 
to himself. When Selonee first came in sight of her, 
she was lying on a bed of rushes and leaves, which 
she had prepared under the roots of a gigantic Spa- 
nish oak. Her cubs, to the number of seven, lay 
around her, keeping a perfect silence, which she had 
no doubt enforced upon them after her own fashion, 
and which was rigidly maintained until they saw him, 
It was then that the instincts of the fierce beasts 
could no longer be suppressed, and they joined, at 
once, in a short chopping bark, or cry, at the stranger, 
while their little eyes flashed fire, and their red jaws 
thinly sprinkled with the first teeth, were gnashed 
together with a show of that ferocious hatred of man, 
which marks their nature, but which, fortunately for 
Selonee, was too feeble at that time, to make his 
approach to them dangerous. But the dam demanded 
greater consideration. With one sweep of her fore- 
paw she drew all the young ones behind her, and 
showing every preparedness for flight, she began to 
move backward slowly beneath the overhanging limbs 
of the tree, still keeping her keen, fiery eye fixed upon 
the hunter. But Selonee was not disposed to suffer. 
her to get off so easily. The success of Conattee 
had just given him sufficient provocation to make 
him silently resolve that the she-wolf—who is always 
more to be dreaded than the male, as, with nearly all 
his strength, she has twice his swiftness, and, with 
her young about her, more than twice his ferocity— 
should testify more completely to his prowess than 
the victory just obtained by his companion could pos- 
sibly speak for his. His eye was fixed upon hers, and 
hers, never for a moment, taken from him, It was 
his object to divert it, since, he well knew, that with 
his first movement, she would most probably spring 
upon him. Without lifting his bow, which he, never- 
theless, had in readiness, he whistled shrilly as if to 
hia dog ; and answered himself by a correct imitation 
of the bark of the Indian cur, the known enemy of 
the wolf, and commonly his victim. The keen eye 
of the angry beast looked suddenly around as if fear- 
ing an assault upon her young ones, from behind. 
In that moment, the arrow of Selonee was driven 
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through her neck, and when she leapt forward to the 
place where he stood, he was no longer to be seen, 
From a tree which he had thrown between them, he 
watched her movements and prepared a second shaft. 
Meanwhile she made her way back slowly to her 
young, and before she could again turn towards him 
a second arrow had given her another and severer 
wound, Still, as Selonee well knew the singular 
tenacity of life possessed by these fierce animals, he 
prudently changed his position with every shaft, and 
took especial care to place himself in the rear of some 
moderately sized tree, sufficiently large to shelter him 
from her claws, yet small enough to enable him to 
take free aim around it. Still he did not, at any time, 
withdraw more than twenty steps from his enemy. 
Divided in her energies by the necessity of keeping 
near her young, he was conscious of her inability to 
pursue him far. Carrying on the war in this manner 
he had buried no less than five arrows in her body, 
and it was not, until his sixth had penetrated her eye, 
that he deemed himself safe in the nearer approach 
which he now meditated. She had left her cubs, on 
receiving his last shot, and was writhing and leaping, 
blinded, no less than maddened, by the wound, in a 
vain endeavour to approach her assailant. It was 
now that Selonee determined on a closer conflict. It 
was the great boast of the Catawba warriors to grap- 
ple with the wolf, and while he yet struggled, to tear 
the quick quivering heart from his bosom. He placed 
his bow and arrows behind the tree, and taking in 
his left hand a chunk or fragment of a bough, while 
he grasped his unsheathed knife in his right, he leapt 
in among the cubs, and struck one of them a severe 
blow upon the head with the chunk. Its scream, and 
the confusion among the rest, brought back the angry 
dam, and though she could see only imperfectly, yet, 
guided by their clamour, she rushed with open jaws 
upon the hunter. With keen, quick eyes, and steady 
resolute nerves, he waited for her approach, and when 
turning her head aside, to strike him with her sharp 
teeth, he thrust the pine fragment which he carried 
in his left hand, into her extended jaws, and pressing 
fast upon her bore back her haunches to the earth, 
All this while the young ones were impotently gnaw- 
ing at the heels of the warrior, which had been fear- 
lessly planted in the very midst of them. But these 
he did not heed. ‘The larger and fiercer combatant 
called for all his attention, and her exertions, quick- 
ened by the spasms of her wounds, rendered neces- 
sary all his address and strength to preserve the 
advantage he had gained. The fierce beast had sunk 
her teeth by this time into the wood, and leaving it 
in her jaws, he seized her with the hand now freed by 
the throat, and bearing her upward so as to yield him 
a plain and easy stroke at her belly, he drove the 
deep knife into it, and drew the blade upwards, until 
resisted by the bone of the breast. It was then, 
while she lay writhing and rolling upon the ground, 
in the agonies of death, that he tore the heart from 
the opening he had made, and hurled it down to the 
cubs, who seized on it with avidity. This done, he 
patted and caressed them, and while they struggled 
about him for the meat, he cut a fork in the ears of 
each, and putting the slips in his pouch, left the young 
ones without further hurt, for the future sport of the 
hunter. The dam he scalped, and this done, pro- 
ceeded back to the place where he had left the accou- 
trements of Conattee, which he found undisturbed in 
the place where he had laid them. 


CHAPTER III. 


Bur where was Conattee himself during all this pe- 
riod? Some hours had elapsed since he had taken 
the river after the tiger that he had slain, and it was 
something surprising to Selonee that he should have 
remained absent and withont his clothes so long. 
The weather was cold and unpleasant, and it could 
scarce be a matter of choice with the hunter, how- 
ever hardy, to suffer all its biting bleaknesses when 
his garments were within his reach. This reflection 
made Selonee apprehensive that some harm had hap- 
pened to his companion. He shouted to him, but 
received no answer. Could he have been seized with 
the cramp while in the stream, and drowned before 
he could extricate himself. ‘This was a danger to 
which the very best of swimmers is liable at certain 
seasons of the year, “and in certain conditions of the 
body. Selonee reproached himself that he had not 
waited beside the stream until the result of Conattee’s 
experiment was known. The mind of the young 
hunter was troubled with many fears and doubts. 
He went down the bank of the river, and called 
aloud with all his lungs, until the woods and waters 
re-choed, again and again, the name of Conattee. 
He received no other response. With a mind filled 
with increasing fears, each more unpleasant than the 
last, Selonee plunged into the creek, and struck off 
for the opposite shore, at the very point at which the 
tiger had been about to turn, under the influence 
of the current, when Conattee went in after him. He 
was soon across, and soon found the tracks of the 
hunter in the gray sands upon its margin. He found, 
too, to his great delight, the traces made by the car- 
cass of the tiger—the track was distinct enough 
from the blood which dropped from the reeking skin 
of the beast, and Selonee rejoiced in the certainty 
that the traces which he followed would soon lead 
him to his friend. But not so. He had scarcely 
gone fifty yards into the wood when his tracks failed 
him at the foot of a crooked, fallen tree, one of the 
most gnarled and complicated of all the crooked 
trees of the forest; here all signs disappeared. Co- 
nattee was not only not there, but had left no sort 
of clue by which to follow him further. This was 
the strangest thing of all. The footprints were dis- 
tinct enough till he came to the spot where lay the 
crooked tree, but there he lost them. He searched 
the forest around him, in every direction, Not a 
copse escaped his search—not a bay—not a thicket— 
not an island—and he came back to the spot where 
the tiger had been skinned, faint and weary and 
more sorrowful than can well be spoken. At one 
time he fancied his friend was drowned, at another, 
that he was taken prisoner by the Cherokees. But 
there were his tracks from the river, and there were 
no other tracks than his own. Besides, so far as the 
latter supposition was concerned, it was scarcely pos- 
sible that so brave and cunning a warrior would suffer 
himself to be sv completely entrapped and carried off 
by an enemy, without so much as being able to give 
the alarm; and even had that been the case, would it 
be likely that the enemy would have suffered him to 
pass without notice. “But,” here the suggestion 
naturally arose in the mind of Selonee, “ may they 
not even now be on the track!” With the suggestion 
the gallant youth bounded to his feet. « It is no fat 
turkey that they seek !” he exclaimed drawing out an 
arrow from the leash that hung upon his shoulders, 
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and fitting it to his bow, while his busy, glancing eye 
watched every shadow in the wood, and his keen, 
quick ear noted every sound. But there were no 
signs of an enemy, and a singular and mournful still- 
ness hung over the woods, Never was creature more 
miserable than Selonee. He called aloud, until his 
voice grew hoarse, and his throat sore, upon the 
name of Conattee, There was no answer, but the 
jibing echoes of his own hoarse accents. Once more 
he went back to the river, once more he plunged into 
its bosom, and with lusty sinews struck for a thick 
green island that lay some quarter of a mile below, 
to which he thought it not improbable that the hunter 
might have wandered in pursuit of other game. It 
was a thickly wooded but small island, which he tra- 
versed in an hour. Finding nothing, he made his 
weaiy way back to the spot from which his friend 
had started on leaving him. Here he found his 
clothes where he had hidden them. The neighbour- 
hood of this region he traversed in like manner with 
the opposite—going over ground, and into places, 
which it was scarcely in the verge of physical possi- 
bility that his friend’s person cou!d have gone. 

The day waned and night came on, and still the 
persevering hunter, gave not up his search, The 
midnight found him at the foot of the tree, where they 
had parted, exhausted but sleepless, and suffering 
bitterly in mind from those apprehensions which every 
moment of hopeless search had necessarily helped to 
accumulate and strengthen, Day dawned, and his 
labour was renewed. The unhappy warrior went 
resolutely over all the ground which he had traversed 
the night before. Once more he crossed the river, 
and followed, step by step, the still legible foot tracks 
of Conattee. These, he again noted, were all in the 
opposite direction to the stream, to which it was 
evident he had not returned. But, after reaching the 
place where lay the fallen tree, all signs failed. Se- 
lonee looked round the crooked tree, crawled under 
its sprawling and twisted limbs, broke into the hollow 
which was left by its uptorn roots, and again shouted 
until all the echoes gave back his voice, the name 
of Conattee, imploring him for an answer if he could 
hear him and reply. But the echoes died away, leav- 
ing him in a silence that spoke more loudly to his 
heart than before, that his quest was hopeless. Yet 
he gave it not up until the day had again failed 
him. That night, as before, he slept upon the ground. 
With the dawn, he again went over it, and with equal 
bad success. ‘This done, he determined to return to 
the camp. He no longer had any spirit to pursue 
the sports for which alone he had set forth. His 
heart was full of sorrow, his limbs were weary, and 
he felt none of that vigorous elasticity which had 
given him such great renown as a brave and a hunter, 
among his own and the neighbouring nations, He 
tied the clothes of Conattee upon his shoulders, took 
his bow and arrows, now sacred in his sight, along 
with him, and turned his eyes homeward. The next 
day, at noon, he reached the encampment. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue hunters were all in the woods, and none but the 
squaws and the papooses left in the encampment. 
Selonee came within sight of their back settlements, 
and seated himself upon a log at the edge of the forest 
with his back carefully turned towards the smoke of 
the camp, Nobody ventured to approach him while 
in this situation ; but at night, when the hunters came 


dropping in, one by one, Selonee drew nigh to them. 
He called them apart from the women, and then told 
them his story. 

« This is a strange tale which the wolf chief tells 
us,” said one of the old men, with a smile of incre- 
dulity, 

« It is a true tale, father,” was the reply. 

« Conattee was a brave chief!” 

« Very brave, father,” said Selonee. 

«“ Had he not eyes to see?” 

“The great bird that rises to the sun, had not 
better,” was the reply. 

« What painted jay was it that said Conattee was a 
fool ?” 

“The painted bird lied, that said so, my father,” 
was the response of Selonee. 

« And comes Selonee, the wolf-chief, to us with a 
tale that Conattee was blind, and could not see; a 
coward that could not strike the he-wolf; a fool that 
knew not where to set down his foot; and shail we 
not say Selonee lies upon his brother, even as the 
painted bird that makes a noise in my ears. Selonee 
has slain Conattee with his knife. See, it is the blood 
of Conattee upon the war-shirt of Selonee.” 

“Jt is the blood of the she-wolf,” cried the young 
warrior, with a natural indignation. 

« Let Selonee go to the woods behind the lodges, 
till the chiefs say what shall be done to Selonee, be- 
cause of Conattee, whom he slew.” 

« Selonee will go, as Emathla, the wise chief has 
commanded,” replied the young warrior, “He will 
wait behind the lodges, till the chiefs have said what 
is good to be done to him, and if they say that he 
must die because of Conattee, it is well. Selonee 
laughs at death, But the blood of Conattee is not 
upon the war-shirt of Selonee. He has said it is the 
blood of the wolf’s mother.” With these words the 
young chief drew forth the skin of the wolf which he 
had slain, together with the tips of the ears taken 
from the cubs, and leaving them in the place where 
he had sat, withdrew without further speech from the 
assembly which was about to sit in judgment upon 
his life. 

CHAPTER V. 


Tue consultation that followed was close and earnest. 
There was scarcely any doubt in the minds of the 
chiefs that Conattee was slain by his companion. 
He had brought back with him the arms and all the 
clothes of the hunter. He was covered with his 
blood, as they thought ; and the grief which filled his 
heart and depressed his countenance, looked, in their 
eyes rather like the expression of guilt than suffering. 
For a long while did they consult together. Selonee 
had friends who were disposed to save him; but he 
had enemies also, as merit must have always, and 
these were glad of the chance afforded them to put 
out of their reach, a rival of whom they were jealous, 
and a warrior whom they feared. Unfortunately for 
Selonee, the laws of the nation but too well helped 
the malice of his foes. These laws, as peremptory 
as those of the Medes and Persians, held him liable 
in his own life for that of the missing hunter; and 
the only indulgence that could be accorded to Selo- 
nee, and which was obtained for him, was, that he 
might be allowed a single moon in which to find 
Conattee, and bring him home to his people. 

“ Will Selonee go seek Conattee—the windy moon 
is for Selonee—let him bring Conattee home to his 
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people.” Thus said the chiefs, when the young war- 
rior was again brought before them. 

“Selonee would die to find Conattee,” was the 
reply. 

re He will die if he finds him not!” answered the 
chief Emathla. 

«It is well!” calmly spoke the young warrior. 
« Is Selonee free to go?” 

“ The windy moon is for Selonee, Will he return 
to the lodges if he finds not Conattee ?” was the in- 
quiry of Emathla. 

« Is Selonee a dog, to fly!” indignantly demanded 
the warrior, “Let Emathla send a young warrior 
on the right and on the left of Selonee, if he trusts 
not what is spoken by Selonee.” 

« Selonee will go alone, and bring back Conattee.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue confidence thus reposed in one generally es- 
teemed a murderer, and actually under sentence, as 
such, is customary among the Indians; nor is it often 
abused. The loss of caste which would follow their 
flight from justice, is much more terrible among them 
than any fear of death—which an Indian may avoid, 
but not through fear. Their loss of caste among 
themselves, apart from the outlawry which follows it, 
is, in fact, a loss of the soul. The heaven of the 
great Manneyto is denied to one such outlawry of the 
nation, and such a person is then the known and 
chosen slave of the demon, Opitchi-Manneyto. It 
was held an unnecessary insult on the part of Emath- 
la, to ask Selonee if he would return to meet his fate. 
But Emathla was supposed to favour the enemies 
of Selonee. 

With such a gloomy alternative before him in the 
event of his proving unsuccessful, the young hunter 
retraced his steps to the fatal waters where Conattee 
had disappeared. With a spirit no less warmly de- 
voted to his friend, than anxious to avoid the dis- 
graceful doom to which he was destined, the youth 
spared no pains, withheld no exertion, overlooked no 
single spot, and omitted no art known to the hunter, 
to trace out the mystery which covered the fate of 
Conattee. But days passed of fruitless labour, and 
the last faint slender outlines of the moon which had 
been allotted him for the search, gleamed forth a sor- 
rowful light upon his path, as he wearily traced it 
onward to the temporary lodges of the tribe. 

Once more he resumed his seat before the council 
and listened to the doom which was in reserve for 
him. When the sentence was pronounced, he untied 
his arrows, loosened the belt at his waist, put a fillet 
around his head, made of the green bark of a little 
sapling which he cut in the neighbouring woods, 
then rising to his feet, he spoke thus, in language 
and with a spirit becoming so great a warrior. 

“It is well. The chiefs have spoken, and the 
wolf-chief does not tremble. He loves the chase, 
but he does not weep like a woman, because it is 
forbidden that he go after the deer—he loves to fright 
the young hares of the Cherokee, but he laments not 
that ye say ye can conquer the Cherokee without his 
help. Fathers, I have slain the deer and the wolf— 
my lodge is full of their ears. I have slain the 
Cherokee, till the scalps are about my knees when I 
walk in the cabin. I go not to the dark valley with- 
out glory—lI have had the victories of grey hairs, but 
there is no grey hair in my own. I have no more 
to say—there is a deed for every arrow that is here. 
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Bid the young men get their bows ready, let them 
put a broad stone upon their arrows that may go 
soon into the life—I will show my people how to 
die.” 

They led him forth as he commanded, to the place 
of execution—a little space behind the encampment, 
where a hole had been already dug for his burial. 
While he went, he recited his victories to the youths 
who attended him. To each he gave an arrow which 
he was required to keep, and with this arrow, he 
related some incident in which he had proved his 
valour, either in conflict with some other warrior, or 
with the wild beasts of the woods. These deeds 
each was required to remember and relate, and show 
the arrow which was given with the narrative on all 
occasions of great state solemnity.. In this way, 
their traditions are preserved. When he reached the 
grave, he took his station before it, the executioners, 
with their arrows, being already placed in readiness. 
The whole tribe had assembled to witness the exe- 
cution, the warriors and boys in the foreground, the 
squaws behind them. A solemn silence prevailed 
over the scene, and a few moments only remained to 
the victim ; when the wife of Conattee darted forward 
from the crowd, bearing in her hands a peeled wand, 
with which, with every appearance of anger, she 
struck Selonee over the shoulders, exclaiming as she 
did so: 

«Come thou dog, thou shalt not die—thou shalt 
lie in the doorway of Conattee, and bring venison for 
his wife. Shall there be no one to bring meat to 
my lodge. Thou shalt do this, Selonee—thou shalt 
not die.” 

A murmur arose from the crowd at these words, 

“She hath claimed Selonee for her husband, in 
place of Conattee—well, she hath the right.” 

The enemies of Selonee could not object. The 
widow had, in fact, exercised a privilege which is 
recognized by the Indian laws almost universally ; 
and the policy by which she was governed in the 
present instance, was sufficiently apparent to all the 
village. It was evident, now that Conattee was gone, 
that nobody could provide for the woman who had 
no sons, and no male relations, and who was too 
execrably ugly, and too notorious as a scold, to 
leave it possible that she could ever procure another 
husband so inexperienced or so flexible as the one 
she had lost. Smartly striking Selonee on his shoul- 
ders, she repeated her command that he should rise 
and follow her. 

«Thou wilt take this dog to thy lodge, that he 
may hunt thee venison?” demanded the old chief 


«“ Have I not said?” shouted the scold——* hear you 
not. The dog is mine—I bid him follow me.” 

“Is there no friendly arrow to seek my heart,” 
murmured the young warrior, as rising slowly from 
the grave into which he had previously descended, he 
prepared to obey the laws of his nation, in the com- 
mands of the woman who claimed him to replace the 
husband who was supposed to have died by his hands. 
Even the foes of Selonee looked on him with lessened 
hostility, and the pity of his friends was greater now 
than when he stood on the precipice of death, The 
young women of the tribe wept bitterly as they beheld 
so monstrous a sacrifice. Meanwhile the exulting 
hag, as if conscious of her complete control over 
the victim, goaded him forward with repeated strokes 
of her wand, She knew that she was hated by all 
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the young women, and she was delighted to show 
them a conquest which would have been a subject of 
pride to any among them. With this view she led 
the captive through their ranks, As they parted 
mournfully on either hand to suffer the two to pass, 
Selonee stopped short, and motioned one of the young 
women who stood at the greatest distance behind the 
rest, looking on with eyes which, if they had no tears, 
yet gave forth an expression of desolateness more 
woful than any tears could havedone. With clasped 
hands, and trembling as she came, the gentle maiden 
drew nigh. 

« Was it a dream,” said Selonee sorrowfully, “ that 
told me of the love of a singing bird, and a green 
cabin by the trickling waters. Did I hear a voice 
that said to mé sweetly, wait but a little, till the green 
corn breaks the hill, and Medoree will come to thy 
cabin and lie by thy side? ‘Tell me, is this thing true, 
Medoree?” 

«Thou sayest, Selonee—the thing is true,” was 
the reply of the maiden, uttered in broken accents 
that denoted a breaking heart. 

« But they will make Selonee go to the lodge of 
another woman—they will put Macourah into the 
arms of Selonee.” 

“ Alas! Alas!” 

« Wilt thou see this thing, Medoree? Can’st thou 
look upon it, then turn away, and going back to thy 
own lodge, can’st thou sing a gay song of forgetful- 
ness as thou goest ?” 

“« Forgetfulness !—Ah, Selonee.” 

« Thou art the beloved of Selonee, Medoree—thou 
shalt not lose him. It would vex thy heart that an- 
other should take him to her lodge !”— 

The tears of the damsel flowed freely down her 
cheeks, and she sobbed bitterly, but said nothing. 

“Take the knife from my belt, Medoree, and put 
its sharp tooth inte my heart, ere thou sufferest this 
thing! Wilt thou not?” 

The girl shrunk back with an expression of undis- 
guised horror in her face. 

“I will bless thee, Medoree,” was the continued 
speech of the warrior. She turned from him, cover- 
ing her face with her hands. 

“T cannot do this thing, Selonee—I cannot strike 
thy heart with the knife. Go—let the woman have 
thee. Medoree cannot kill thee—she will herself die.” 

“Tt is well,” cried the youth, in a voice of mourn- 
ful abandonment,‘as he resumed his progress towards 
the lodge of Macourah. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ir is now time to return to Conattee, and trace his 
progress from the moment when, plunging into the 
waters, he left the side of Selonee in pursuit of the 
wolf, whose dying struggies in the stream he had be- 
held. We are already acquainted with his success 
in extricating the animal from the water, and pos- 
sessing himself of its hide. He had not well done 
this when he heard a rushing noise in the woods 
above him, and fancying that there was a prospect of 
other game at hand, and inflated with the hope of 
adding to his trophies, though without any weapon 
but his knife, Conattee hastened to the spot. When 
he reached it, however, he beheld nothing. A gigan- 
tic and singularly deformed pine tree, crooked and 
most irregular in shape, iay prostrate along the 
ground, and formed such an intricate covering above 
it, that Conattee deemed it possible that some beast 


of prey might have made its den among the recesses 
of its roots. With this thought, he crawled under 
the spreading limbs, and searched all their intricacies. 
Emerging from the search, which had been fruitless, 
he took a seat upon the trunk of the tree, and spread- 
ing out the wolf’s hide before him, proceeded to pare 
away the particles of flesh which, in the haste with 
which he had performed the task of flaying him, had 
been suffered to adhere to the skin. But he had 
scarcely commenced the operation, when two gigantic 
limbs of the fallen tree upon which he sat, curled over 
his thighs and bound him to the spot. Other limbs, 
to his great horror, while he strove to move, clasped 
his arms and covered his shoulders. He strove to 
cry aloud, but his jaws were grasped before he could 
well open them, by other branches ; and with his eyes, 
which were suffered to peer through little openings in 
the bark, he could see his legs encrusted by like 
coverings with his other members. Still seeing, his 
own person yet escaped his sight. Nota part of it 
now remained visible to himself. A bed of green 
velveting moss rested onhislap. His knees shot out 
a thorny excrescence ; and his hands, flattened to his 
thighs, were enveloped in as complete a casing of 
bark as covered the remainder of the tree around 
him. Even his knife and wolf skin, to his great sur- 
prise, suffered in like manner, the bark having con- 
tracted them into one of those huge bulging knobs 
that so numerously deformed the tree. With all his 
thoughts and consciousness remaining, Conattee had 
yet lost every faculty of action. When he tried to 
scream aloud, his jaws felt the contraction of a pres. 
sure upon them, which resisted all their efforts, while 
an oppressive thorn growing upon a wild vine that 
hung before his face, was brought by every move- 
ment of himself or of the tree into his very mouth, 
The poor hunter immediately conceived his situation— 
he was in the power of Tustenuggee, the Grey Demon 
of Enoree. The tree upon which he sat was one of 
those magic trees which the tradition of his people 
entitled the “ Arm-chair of Tustenuggee.” In these 
traps for the unwary the wicked demon caught his 
victim, and exulted in his miseries. Here he some- 
times remained until death released him; for it was 
not often that the power into whose clutches he had 
fallen, suffered his prey to escape through a sudden 
feeling of lenity and good humour. The only hope 
of Conattee was that Selonee might suspect his con- 
dition; in which event his rescue was simple and 
easy enough. It was only to hew off the limbs, or 
pare away the bark, and the victim was uncovered in 
his primitive integrity. But how improbable that this 
discovery should be made. He had no voice to de- 
clare his bondage. He had no capacity for move- 
ment by which he might reveal the truth to his com- 
rade’s eyes; and unless some divine instinct should 
counsel his friend to an experiment which he would 
scarcely think upon of himself, the poor prisoner felt 
that he must die in the miserable bondage into which 
he had fallen. While these painful convictions were 
passing through his mind, he heard the distant shout- 
ings of Selonee. In a little while he beheld the youth 
anxiously seeking him in every quarter, following 
his trail at length to the very tree in which he was 
bound, crawling like himself beneath its branches, but 
not sitting like himself to be caught upon its trunk. 
Vainly did the poor fellow strive to utter but a few 
words, however faintly, apprising the youth of his con- 
dition. The effort died away in the most imperfect 
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breathing, sounding in his own ears like the faint sigh 
of some budding flower. With equal ill success did 
he aim to struggle with his limbs. He was too 
tightly grasped, in every part, to stir in the slightest 
degree a single member. He saw the fond search; 
meanwhile, which his comrade maintained, and his 
heart yearned the more in fondness for the youth, 
But it was with consummate horror that he saw him 
depart as night came on. Miserable, indeed, were 
his feelings that night. The voice of the Grey Demon 
alone kept him company, and he and his one-eyed 
wife made merry with his condition, goading him the 
livelong night with speeches of cruel jibe and mis- 
chievous reflection, such as the following : 

“There is no hope for you, Conattee, till some 
one takes your place. Some one must sit in your 
lap, whom you are willing to leave behind you, before 
you can get out of mine,” was the speech of the Grey 
Demon, who, perched upon Conattee’s shoulders, 
bent his huge knotty head over him, while his red 
eyes looked into the half-hidden ones of the envi- 
roned hunter, and glared upon him with the exulta- 
tion of the tyrant at last secure of his prey. Night 
passed away at length, and with the dawn, how was 
the hopeless heart of Conattee refreshed as he again 
saw Selonee appear. He then remembered the words 
of Tustenuggee, which told him that he could not 
escape until some one sat in his lap whom he was 
willing to leave behind him. ‘The fancy rose in his 
mind that Selonee would do this; but could it be that 
he would consent to leave his friend behind him. 
Life was sweet, and great was the temptation. At 
one moment he almost wished that Selonee would 
draw nigh and seat himself after his fatigue. As if 
the young hunter knew his wish, he drew nigh at 
that instant; but the better feelings in Conattee’s 
heart grew strong as he approached, and striving to 
twist and writhe in his bondage, and labouring at the 
same time to call out in warning to his friend, he 
manifested the noble resolution not to avail himself 
of his friend’s position to relieve his own; and, as if 
the warning of Conattee had really reached the un- 
derstanding of Selonee, the youth retraced his steps, 
and once more hurried away from the place of dan- 
ger. With his final departure the fond hopes of the 
prisoner sunk within him; and when hour after hour 
had gone by without the appearance of any of his 
people, and without any sort of change in his condi- 
tion, he gave himself up utterly for lost. The jibes 
and jeers of the Grey Demon and his one-eyed squaw 
filled his ears all night, and the morning brought him 
nothing but flat despair. He resigned himself to his 
fate with the resolution of one who, however unwil- 
ling he might be to perish in such a manner, had yet 
faced death too frequently not to yield him a ready 
defiance now. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Bur hope had not utterly departed from the bosom 
of Selonee. Perhaps the destiny which had befallen 
himself had made him resolve the more earnestly to 
seek further into the mystery of that which hung 
above that of his friend. The day which saw him 
enter the cabin of Macourah saw him the most mise- 
rable man alive. The hateful hag, hateful enough as 
the wife of his friend, whose ill treatment was noto- 
rious, was now doubly hateful to him as his own wife ; 
and now, when alone together, she threw aside the 


harsh and termagant features which had before distin- 


guished her deportment, and assuming others of a 
more amorous complexion, threw her arms about the 
neck of the youth and solicited his endearments, a 
loathing sensation of disgust was coupled with the 
hate which had previously possessed his mind. Fling- 
ing away from her embrace, he rushed out of the 
lodge with feelings of the most unspeakable bitterness 
and grief, and bending his way towards the forest, 
soon lost sight of the encampment of his people. 
Selonee was resolved on making another effort for 
the recovery of his friend. His resolve went even 
further than this. He was bent never to return to 
the doom which had been fastened upon him, and to 
pursue his way into more distant and unknown 
forests—a self-doomed exile—unless he could restore 
Conattee to the nation. Steeled against all those ties 
of love or of country, which at one time had pre- 
vailed in his bosom over all, he now surrendered him- 
self to friendship or despair. In Catawba, unless he 
restored Conattee, he could have no hope; and with- 
out Catawba he had neither hope nor love. On either 
hand he saw nothing but misery ; but the worst form 
of misery lay behind him in the lodge of Macourah. 
But Maconrah was not the person to submit to such 
a determination, She was too well satisfied with the 
exchange with which fortune had provided her, to 
suffer its gift to be lost so easily ; and when Selonee 
darted from the cabin in such fearful haste, she readily 
conjectured his determination. She hurried after him 
with all possible speed, little doubting that those thun- 
ders—could she overtake him—with which she had 
so frequently overawed the pliant Conattee, would 
possess an effect not less influential upon his more 
youthful successor. Macourah was gaunt as a grey- 
hound, and scarcely less fleet of foot. Besides, she 
was as tough as a grey-squirrel in his thirtieth year. 
She did not despair of overtaking Selonee, provided 
she suffered him not to know that she was upon his 
trail. Her first movements therefore were marked 
with caution. Having watched his first direction, 
she divined his aim to return to the hunting grounds 
where he had lost or slain his companion ; and these 
hunting grounds were almost as well known to her- 
self asto him. With a rapidity of movement, and 
a tenacity of purpose, which could only be accounted 
for by a reference to that wild passion which Selonee 
had unconsciously inspired in her bosom for himself, 
she followed his departing footsteps; and when, the 
next day, he heard her shouts behind him, he was 
absolutely confounded... But it was with a feeling of 
surprise and not of dissatisfaction that he heard her 
voice. He—good youth—regarding Conattee as one 
of the very worthiest of the Catawba warriors, seemed 
to have been impressed with an idea that such also 
was the opinion of his wife. He little dreamed that 
she had any real design upon himself; and believed 
that to show her the evidences which were to be seen 
which led to the fate of her husband, might serve to 
convince her that not only he was not the murderer, 
but that Conattee might not, indeed, be murdered at 
all. He coolly waited her approach, therefore, and 
proceeded to renew his statements, accompanying his 
narrative with the expression of the hope which he 
entertained of again restoring her husband to herself 
and the nation. But she answered his speech only 
with upbraidings and entreaties; and when she failed, 
she proceeded to thump him lustily with the wand by 
which she had compelled him to follow her to the 
lodge the day before. But Selonee was in no humour 
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to obey the laws of the nation now. The feeling of 
degradation which had followed in his mind, from the 
moment when he left the spot where he had stood up 
for death, having neither fear nor shame, was too 
fresh in his consciousness to suffer him to yield a like 
acknowledgment to it now ; and though sorely tempted 
to pummel the Jezebel in return for the lusty thwacks 
which she had already inflicted upon his shoulders, he 
forbore, in consideration of his friend, and contented 
himself with simply setting forward on his progress, 
determined to elude her pursuit by an exercise of all 
his vigour and elasticity. Selonee was hardy as the 
grisly bear, and fleeter than the wild turkey; and 
Macourah, virago as she was, soon discovered the 
difference in the chase when Selonee put forth his 
strength and spirit, She followed with all her perti- 
nacity, quickened as it was by an increase of fury at 
that presumption which had ventured to disobey her 
commands ; but Selonee fled faster than she pursued, 
and every additional moment served to increase the 
space between them. The hunter lost her from his 
heels at length, and deemed himself fortunate that she 
was no longer in sight and hearing, when he again 
approached the spot where his friend had so myste- 
riously disappeared. Here he renewed his search with 
a painful care and minuteness, which the imprisoned 
Conattee all the while beheld. Once more Selonee 
crawled beneath those sprawling limbs and spreading 
arms that wrapped up in their solid coarse rinds the 
person of the warrior. Once more he emerged from 
the spot disappointed and hopeless. This he had 
hardly done when, to the great horror of the captive, 
and the annoyance of Selonee, the shrill shrieks and 
screams of the too well-known voice of Macourah 
rang through the forests. Selonee dashed forward as 
he heard the sounds, and when Macourah reached 
the spot, which she did unerringly in following his 
trail, the youth was already out of sight. 

* I can go no further,” cried the woman—* a curse 
on him and a curse on Conattee, since in losing one 
T have lost both. I am too faint to follow. As for 
Selonee, may the one-eyed witch of Tustenuggee 
take him for her dog.” 

With this delicate imprecation, the virago seated 
herself in a state of exhaustion upon the inviting bed 
of moss which formed the lap of Conattee. This 
she had no sooner done, than the branches relaxed 
their hold upon the limbs of her husband. The mo- 
ment was too precious for delay, and sliding from 
under her with an adroitness and strength which were 
beyond her powers of prevention, and, indeed, quite 
too sudden for any -ffort at resistance, she had the 
consternation to behold her husband starting up in 
full life before her, and, with the instinct of his former 
condition, preparing to take his flight. She cried to 
him, but he fled the faster—she strove to follow him, 
but the branches which had relaxed their hold upon 
her husband had resumed their contracted grasp upon 
her limbs. The brown bark was already forming 
above her on every hand, and her tongue, allotted a 
brief term of liberty, was alone free to assail him. 
But she had spoken but few words when the bark en- 
cased her jaws, and the ugly thorn of the vine which 
nr See ean place at their 
po 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue husband looked back but once, when the voice 
ceased—then, with a shivering sort of joy that his 





own doom had undergone a termination, which he 
now felt to be doubly fortunate—he made a wide cir- 
cuit that he might avoid the fatal neighbourhood, and 
pushed on in pursuit of his friend, whom his eyes, 
even when he was surrounded in the tree, had fol- 
lowed in his flight. It was no easy task, however, 
to overtake Selonee, flying, as he did, from the sup- 
posed pursuit of the termagant. Great however was 
the joy of the young warriors when they did encoun- 
ter, and long and fervent was their mutual embrace. 
Conattee described his misfortunes, and related the 
manner in which he was taken; showed how the 
bark had encased his limbs, and how the intricate 
magic had even engrossed his knife and the wolf 
skin which had been the trophy of his victory. But 
Conattee said not a word of his wife and her entrap- 
ment, and Selonee was left in the conviction that his 
companion owed his escape from the toils to some 
hidden change in the tyrannical mood of Tustenuggee, 
or the one-eyed woman, his wife. 

« But the skin and the knife, Conattee, let us not 
leave them,” said Selonee, “ let us go back and extri- 
cate them from the tree.” 

Conattee showed some reluctance. He soon said, 
in the words of Macbeth, which he did not use how- 
ever as a quotation, “ I’llgono more.” But Selonee, 
who ascribed this reluctance to very natural appre- 
hensions of the demon from whose clutches he had 
just made his escape, declared his readiness to under- 
take the adventure, if Conattee would only point out 
to his eyes the particular excrescence in which the 
articles were enclosed. When the husband perceived 
that his friend was resolute, he made a merit of ne- 
cessity, 

“ If the thing is to be done,” said he, “ why should 
you have the risk, I myself will do it. It would be 
a woman-fear were I to shrink from the danger. Let 
us go.” 

The process of reasoning by which Conattee came 
to this determination was a very sudden one, and one, 
too, that will not be hard to comprehend by every 
husband in his situation. It was his fear that if 
Selonee undertook the business, an unlucky or mis- 
directed stroke of his knife might sever a limb, or 
remove some portions of the bark which did not merit 
or need removal. Conattee trembled at the very 
idea of the revelations which might follow such an 
unhappy result. Strengthening himself, therefore, 
with all his energies, he went forward with Selonee 
to the spot, and while the latter looked on and wit- 
nessed the operation, he proceeded with a niceness 
and care which amused and surprised Selonee, to the 
excision of the swollen scab upon the tree in which 
he had seen his wolf skin encompassed. While he 
performed the operation, which he did as cautiously 
as if it had been the extraction of a mote from the 
eye of a virgin; the beldam in the tree, conscious of 
all his movements, and at first flattered with the hope 
that he was working for her extrication, maintained 
the most ceaseless efforts of her tongue and limbs, 
but without avail. Her slight breathing, which Co- 
nattee knew where to look for, more like the sighs of 
an infant zephyr than the efforts of a human bosom, 
denoted to his ears an overpowering but fortunately 
suppressed volcano within; and his heart leaped with 
a new joy, which had been unknown to it for many 
years before, when he thought that he was now safe, 
and he trusted for ever, from any of the tortures which 
he had been fain to endure patiently so long. When 
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he had finished the operation by which he had re. 
obtained his treasures, he ventured upon an imperti- 
nence which spoke surprisingly for his sudden acqui- 
sition of confidence; and looking up through the little 
aperture in the bark, from whence he had seen every 
thing while in the same situation, and from whence 
he concluded she was also suffered to see, he took a 
peep—a quick, quizzical and taunting peep, at those 
eyes which he had not so dared to offend before. He 
drew back suddenly from the contact—so suddenly, 
indeed, that Selonee, who saw the proceeding, but had 
no idea of the truth, thought he had been stung by 
some insect, and questioned him accordingly. 

« Let us be off, Selonee,” was the hurried answer, 
« we have nothing to wait for now.” 

« Yes,” replied Selonee, “and I had forgotten to 
say to you that your wife, Macourah, is on her way 
in search of you. I left her but a little ways behind, 
and thought to find here. I suppose she is tired, 
however, and is resting by the way.” 

« Let her rest,” said Conattee, “ which is an indul- 
gence much greater than any she ever accorded me. 
She will find me out soon enough, without making it 
needful that I should go in search of her. Come.” 

Selonee kindly suppressed the history of the trans- 
actions which had taken place in the village during 
the time when the hunter was supposed to be dead; 
but Conattee heard the facts from other quarters, and 
loved Selonee the better for the sympathy he had 
shown, not only in coming again to seek for him, 
but in not loving his wife better than he did himself. 
They returned to the village, and every body was re- 
joiced to behold the return of the hunters. As for the 
termagant Macourah, nobody but Conattee knew her 
fate; and he, like a wise man, kept his secret until 
there was no danger of its being made use of to rescue 
her from her predicament. Years had passed, and 
Conattee had found among the young squaws one 


that pleased him much better than the old. He had 
several children by her, and years and honours had 
alike fallen numerously upon his head, when one day 
one of his own sons, while hunting in the same woods, 
knocked off one of the limbs of the Chair of Tuste- 
nuggee, and to his great horror discovered the human 
arm which they enveloped. This led him to search 
further, and limb after limb became detached under 
the unscrupulous action of his hatchet, until the entire 
but unconnected members of the old squaw became 
visible. ‘The lad knocked about the fragments with 
little scruple, never dreaming how near was his rela- 
tion to the form which he treated with so little vene- 
ration, When he came home to the lodge and told 
his story, Selonee looked at Conattee, but said no- 
thing. The whole truth was at once apparent to his 
mind, Conattee, though he still kept his secret, was 
seized with a sudden fit of piety, and taking his sons 
with him, he proceeded to the spot which he well re- 
membered, and gathering up the bleached remains, 
had them carefully buried in the trenches of the tribe. 

It may properly end this story, to say that Selonee 
wedded the sweet girl who, though willing to die her- 
self to prevent him from marrying Macourah, yet posi- 
tively refused to take his life to defeat the same event. 
It may be well to state, in addition, that the only 
reason Conattee ever had for believing that Selonee 
had not kept his secret from any body, was that 
Medoree, the young wife of the latter, looked on him 
with a very decided coolness, “ But, we will see,” 
muttered Conattee as he felt this conviction, “ Selonee 
will repent of this confidence, since now it will never 
be possible for him to persuade her to take a seat in 
the Arm-chair of Tustenuggee. Had he been a wise 
man he would have kept his secret, and then there 
would have been no difficulty in getting rid of a 
wicked wife.” 
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Dear sister! take the * GIFT” I send—for warm 
It comes from the deep fountains of that love, 
Thy brother bears for thee! A Brother's love! 
*Tis not a formal word, or empty sound, 

Just to beguile thy fancy, but a spring, 

A living spring, whose waters never fail. 


Should friends press round in coming time, and thou 
By many be beloved, some favoured one 
More welcome than the rest, may in thine ear 
Such pleasing words instil, thou'lt think it strange 
That love so deep and true, could dwell in breast 
Of man. But it may be. And thou may’st live, 
Blest with that love. For men can love with flame 
As pure as seraph minds inspire, if not 
As strong.—But then ’tis not the fervent love 
A Brother knows! His seeks no selfish end. 
It wanes not when decay those transient charms 
Which lure the eager sight, but lives for aye, 
Fed from the ever deep perennial source 
Whence first its gushings flowed. 

My sister dear! 
Strong are the ties which bind us heart ¢o heart. 


On the same breast our infant heads were laid ; 
On the same knee we dandied ;—and the lip 
Which caught the incense of thy earliest breath 
Imprinted on my cheek its holy seal. 
Round the same hearth we played ;—and every joy 
Thy youthful bosom knew, and every pain, 
Found here its part.—No ties 
Are these. No such will link thy trusting heart 
To him who holds thy vow. They only bind 
Affiliated spirits, who, though twain, 
Are one. 
* &£ * * * &# & & & 

My sister dear! may every day 
With blessings crowned, the brightest dreams fulfil, 
Which e’er thy fancy drew. But, should thy sun 
At noon be clouded, and the chosen friend 
On whom you lean prove but a broken reed— 
Should the cold wind of this unfriendly world 
Blow stern and roughly o’er thy tender form— 
Then, pearest One! fly to thy Brother's arms! 
They will enfold thee safe. And, as thy head 
Rests softly on his bosom, thou shalt feel, 
While nestling there, secure from every ill. 
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THE FOUNDLING. 


A LEGEND OF L’HOTEL DIEU.—BY MRS. J. THAYER, 


“On, where have I been all this time? how friended 
That I should lose myself thus desperately, 
And none for pity show me how I wandered !” 


“Sweet mother, gentlest mother! can it be? 
—_——_———- and do I look on thee ?— Mrs. Hemans. 


“ Ave Maria!” said the superior of L’Hotel Dieu, 
how dark it grows—we are surely about to have a 
fearful storm—ha, do you hear the thunder? and, 
Jesu, how it lightens! hark, ’tis the door bell—run, 
Beatrice, let none be kept waiting outside the door, 
on such a night as this.” 

The young girl thus addressed, hastened to execute 
the mission imposed upon her, and soon returned 
with the intelligence, that a wounded officer desired 
the blessing of the Holy Mother, and admittance for 
himself and servant. 

«Go, with our benison, and bid them enter. What 
wait you for?” 

«Tis that I fear the stranger is not of our holy 
religion. He speaks the language of the heretic.” 

There was a pause, an evident struggle between 
the kindly feelings of the woman and the superstition 
of sect; the former, however, prevailed. Addressing 
the girl, she said, “Go, and admit the stranger; 
whether Catholic or heretic, bid him enter. The 
house of God is open to all. Perhaps, we may be 
the means of converting him to the true faith, and 
thus save one soul. Go, and admit him, and to you 
I give him in charge.” 

“ Gently, for God’s sake, gently,” said the stranger, 
in a low and feeble voice, to the persons who re- 
moved him from the calash, in which he came to the 
convent, to the sick room of the establishment; but 
but before he had reached it, he fainted from fatigue 
and pain, and was laid upon the bed. When he re- 
covered, he gazed wildly around, and asked, 

“ Where am I?” 

“In the sick room of L’Hotel Dieu,” answered 
Beatrice, who was chafing his hands, 

A shudder passed over his frame at the answer. 
“ In the sick room—may I not have a private room,” 
said he, “I will pay any price—I am rich—I will 
reward you nobly; let me but have a private apart- 
ment, and my servant to remain with me.” 

« T will acquaint the Superior with your request ;” 
and she went, and soon returned with the answer, 
“ That if the gentleman felt himself strong enough, 
to bear it, he might be removed immediately to a 
private apartment.” 

« Yes, yes; I am strong, quite strong; let me go 
immediately.” 


. + * * « * * * * 


«“ And you say you know not who were your 
parents ?” 

“ Alas! no. I was thrown, when an infant, upon 
the mercy of the good sisters of this convent ;—the 
story is short, and if you should like to hear it, I 
think I can repeat it in the very words of the Supe- 
rior.” 

“ Do so, my good Beatrice.” 


STORY OF THE FOUNDLING, 


«“’Twas on a dark, and fearfully cold night, in 
December of 17—, the nuns were all assembled in 
the refectory, it not being yet the hour for evening 
prayers, when one of the sisters thought she heard a 
slight noise at the outer door, and having listened 
for some time, was convinced that some person was 
there; when communicating her suspicion to the 
Superior, they immediately went, and on opening the 
door, discovered a basket fastened by a string to the 
handle. They took the basket in, and after remov- 
ing several coverings, found an infant girl fast asléep; 
the first thought of the Superior was to have it con- 
veyed to the convent of the *‘ Les Sceurs Grises,’ that 
being more properly the foundling hospital. But 
stooping down to remove the little outcast from its 
strange cradle, it awoke, and stretching out its arms 
to the good mother, smiled sweetly in'her face. The 
kind nun’s heart was won, and pressing the poor 
child to her bosom, she vowed to rear it herself, and 
as far as it was in her power, supply the place which 
her unnatural parents had left to a stranger. 

“ The child was very well clothed, and had around 
her neck a string of beads, alternate coral and gold; 
her clothes were marked B. P., and she was, there- 
fore, named Beatrice. The Superior tended and 
watched over the infant which she had so generously 
adopted, and was repaid by seeing it become a fine 
healthy being, with a heart filled with love for the 
kind mother, and indeed every member of the esta- 
blishment. It is now going on eighteen years since 
the child was received into the convent, and by the 
established rules of convents, all girls, so taken, are 
at the age of eighteen, either to enter upon their no- 
viciate, in order to become nuns, or go forth and seek 
a home elsewhere.” 

“And what do you propose doing? my pretty 
Beatrice.” 

“Iam not decided; there are times, when I am 
almost resolved to relinquish the wish of visiting a 
world which seems so fair at a distance; but which, 
they tell me is full of deceit and wickedness. Tell 
me, for you must know, is that world which appears 
to me like a glimpse of heaven, indeed, so very bad a 
place ; and do men, indeed, deceive poor simple girls, 
by flattery and every art, till they forget their God, 
and become great sinners? Say, are there none good 
beyond the walls of convents? Oh! I should love 
to be free, if but for one day, to go out into the 
streets, which we can see from these windows, where 
so many people are hourly passing, and look so happy, 
so gay—oh! I think the very air must be sweeter 
beyond these gates; yet, I love the nuns, and should 
be very sorry to part with them, they have all been 
so kind to me.” 
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The stranger smiled at the visible struggle in the 
young girl’s mind, between a natural affection for the 
persons who had been as sisters to her, and that cu- 
riosity so inherent in every bosom, to see more than 
what was contained within the high convent walls. 

“ Well, Beatrice, you do indeed seem undecided; 
but I am a false prophet, if the world does not gain 
the day;—how long is it still, before you will be 
eighteen ?” 

« Just three months.” 

« I must leave before then”—he watched her face 
as he spoke, and saw with pleasure a blush cover her 
cheek, and a tear dim her eye. He advanced and 
took her hand. Why that tear, my kind nurse ?— 
come, dry those eyes, and tell me if you will ever 
think of the wounded officer, whom you so tenderly 
watched and nursed, and raised from a bed of sick- 
ness, that but for you might have been his bed of 
death ; say, will you ever think of me, when I am far 
away, fighting my country’s battles, will tears dim 
your eyes then, dearest Beatrice, for my possible fate. 
Should I be wounded again, where, in the wide world 
shall I find so good, so sweet a nurse, whose hand will 
so sofily bathe my aching head, or chafe my fevered 
hands, whose arm will so kindly support me, when 
wearied by the same position, who will so arrange 
my pillow, and by her presence deprive the listless 
bed of sickness, of ennui; or who will gather such 
sweet flowers to adorn my room, till it appears like 
a blooming garden ?—no one—I shall have no Bea- 
trice, and I shall die!” 

The tears now chased down the cheeks of the 
foolish girl at the fancied woes, the officer had con- 
jured up; she laid her head, in the childish innocence 
of her pure heart, upon his shoulder, and sobbed like 
an infant; he pressed her to his bosom, and whis- 
pered in her ear those honied words which maidens 
love to hear, from lips they have learned to trust ; but 
which so often mean nothing, and are forgotten as 
soon as uttered, Beatrice raised her head and smiled 
through her tears, like the April sun, breaking through 
and dispelling the dark clouds which had hung around 
his disk, and lighting up the earth, till flowers, trees, 
and rocks, shine beneath his mighty splendour. Bea- 
trice smiled, but at the same time shook her head. 

« No, no, naughty one, I must not listen to you; 
such are the tales by which, I have been told, men 
deceive poor ignorant girls; no, no, you do but flatter 
me. What is this beauty you tell me of? I never 
heard of it till you came—say, in what does it con- 
sist ?”” 

“In large, dark, lustrous eyes, like those beaming 
upon me now; hair, such as that ill fashioned cap 
conceals; the rose-like complexion of the cheek, of 
which I nightly dream; the pouting, ruby lips, whose 
smiles but now bld me hope; the two rows of pearls 
which that smile displayed, and the rich, round form, 
which even that hideous, unbecoming dress, cannot 
conceal: this is beauty—this is Beatrice.” 

“ And, in that world to which you belong, is this 
beauty of which you speak, of much account ?—are 
the possessors more loved, more honoured ?—of what 
avail is it?” 

“ Beauty such as yours, Beatrice, in the world, 
would be worshipped; were you to go forth and be 
known, a host of admirers would be at your feet, 
instead of one devoted heart, a countless number 
would beat for you. Were I selfish, I should rather 
wish to prevent your going, that the slight impression, 


I trust, I have made upon your heart, might remain; 
but I cannot wish that such a bemg, with such a 
soul, should be immured in a convent for life; no, 
Beatrice—go! go into that world, of which you will 
become an ornament; and should some happy being 
gain that heart, for which I would relinquish the 
whole world—should some more fortunate being gain 
the affection, which, to me, would be the dearest boon 
of heaven, I will pray for your happiness.” 

“Your language is to me all strange, I know 
nothing of the love of the love of the world, but if to 
love be to think of no other, to have no other form 
appear in my dreams by night, to think the time 
passed away from him moves on leaden wings, and 
the hours spent with him as fleeting moments, to 
have his name in my heart, and on my lips when I 
pray, and to pray for heaven’s choicest blessings on 
his head, if this be love, then Beatrice loves the 
stranger, the officer.” 

“ Say you so, dear one; does that kind, innocent 
heart, and those sweet lips pray for me ?—bless you, 
bless you, for the assurance, and believe me, Beatrice, 
you shall never have cause to repent it, if the most 
devoted attention, the most undivided affection on 
my part can prevent it—tell me, dearest, will you go 
forth with me into the world, will you, relying upon 
me for a protector and a friend, tread the paths of life 
with me ?—oh! say that you will.” 

“Stranger, I have faith in your promises; I will 
go forth with you; but I have been told by some of 
the nuns, who lived the first part of their life in the 
world, that men, after vowing to love and cherish, 
some foolish, trusting girl, grow tired of her, and 
leave her desolate, and sometimes the poor victim 
dies; or if she lives, she is shut out from the society 
of the good, and the finger of scorn is pointed at her, 
and in despair, she gives herself up to wickedness and 
sin: say, is it so?” 

« Beatrice, *twould be vain for me to attempt to 
explain to you the actions or the motives which in- 
stigate some people of the world. There are, dearest, 
many very wicked, many, who could wantonly tram- 
ple under their feet, the flowers they had sought after 
with much pains, and gained, but at the expense of 
truth and sincerity, and every noble feeling—but why 
talk of this, you do not surely mistrust me ?” 

«“ No, I do not distrust you; you have given to my 
imagination dreams of happiness, so bright, so glow- 
ing, I almost tremble when I think of them. You 
have planted in my heart hopes and feelings which I 
knew not till you came, and for which, even now, I 
have no name. You have filled up the deep, deep 
void, and given me something to think of. Stranger, 
you have made the last few months happy. I will 
go with you, I will be your wife.” 

The last word fell gratingly on the ears of the 
gallant officer—wife! he had never dreamed of such 
a thing—true, he loved her—true, she was beautiful 
as an enthusiast’s dream of heaven, and pure as the 
beings who inhabit it—true, she loved him with a 
first, an almost holy love, and had confessed it, with 
such an innocent naiveté as made her still dearer; 
but then she was a foundling, an outcast, the offspring 
it might be of guilt, a beggar; no, no, he could not 
marry her, he could not introduce her as his wife to 
his brother officers—his family ;—and, after all, he 
reasoned, would she not be happier with him, on any 
terms, than in a gloomy convent, for which it was 


very evident she had no inclination. Such being the 
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state of his mind, he was (to use a vulgar phrase,) 
taken all aback, by the artless words of Beatrice. 

“« Wife !” he exclaimed, but immediately correcting 
himself, he added, “ yes, dearest; a thousand times 
dearer than wife; surely, loved one, we need no 
chains to bind us, our love requires no forms, no 
rules to regulate it; you shall indeed be the wife of 
my heart, of my soul, but we will not be fettered by 
any of the formal ceremonies of a superstitious creed, 
we will be free, dearest, and our love will burn the 
brighter, our happiness shine the clearer, that we are 
so ; tell me, shall it not be as I say?” 

“ I understand you not ; you speak to me of love, 
of passing my life with you, did you not mean as 
your wife? I have heard of marriages—have even 
seen the ‘gay procession from these windows, and 
when I inquired the meaning of what I saw, they 
told me that a couple who loved each other, and who 
had chosen each other from the whole world, were 
married, that they were husband and wife, and would 
henceforwards always live together; I therefore 
thought, when you spoke of me as you did, you 
meant to choose me for your wife; set me right if I 
am wrong, for my mind is all bewildered.” 

« Beatrice, what they told you about marriage is 
true; the world is composed, in a great measure, of 
cold, senseless beings, whose loves need to be 
regulated by laws; thus, the laws of the land forbid 
a man from having more than one wife, and custom 
and superstition, those foes to freedom, have insti- 
tuted marriage, by which the couple, in the presence 
of witnesses, vow to love, and to be true to each 
other till death ; then the priest blesses them, and this 
is marriage. Surely, my own love, we may dispense 
with such idle forms, we need no witness but our 
God.” 

«“ But methinks ’twere indeed right to receive the 
blessing of the holy priest. Love so sanctioned, so 
blessed, must be surely happy.” 

“You are a sweet enthusiast, my Beatrice; but 
come, love, promise to go with me, either way we 
must be happy together; do you promise ?” 

«“ Have I not promised? I will go with you. Yet, 
I fain would know, why you object to the perform. 
ance of a ceremony, which you say custom sanctions 
and authorizes ?” 

«“ There are many reasons which I cannot explain 
you now. Some day you shall know. * * 
* * * * * * * * 
« Like me, did you say?” 
“ The exact image, I never saw so striking a re- 
semblance; are you sure, Mrs. Le Roque, you never 
lost a child ?—or rather, sister, the lady is tco old to 
be your daughter.” 

This was addressed to the widow of Captain Le 
Roque, of the British army, by Lieutenant Davieson, 
an intimate friend of Feversham’s, the person whom 
we heretofore introduced to our readers as the 
wounded officer at L’Hotel Dieu. 

« No, really, I know of no such loss; a daughter 
I never had, and my only sister, some fifteen years 
younger than myself, died while an infant. It was 
in the year 17—, I think, that my father being or- 
dered to join his regiment in Upper Canada, left 
Montreal with my mother and infant sister, I was 
left at school. Arrived at La Chine, the child was 
taken sick, and my mother found herself obliged 
either to give up her wish of accompanying my father, 
or of leaving her infant with strangers. Many rea- 
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sons conspired to make her adopt the latter course ; 
and seeking a nurse, she confided the little creature, 
with ~n aching heart, and streaming eyes, to her care, 
and continued her journey. In the course of a few 
weeks she heard of her child’s death. So you see 
the person in question cannot possibly be related to 
me.” 


« Well, I can only say it is a wonderful likeness; 
have you ever seen her?” 

« No, what did you tell me was her name ?” 

“She is called Mrs. Feversham, but has no legal 
title to the name. The Major found’her in a con- 
vent, here in Montreal, where it seems he was con- 
veyed, and remained during a fever arising from a 
wound, which had not been properly attended to, 
and this Beatrice was his nurse, and, as was very 
natural, fell in love with her patient; the result of 
which was her coming away with him; I am afraid 
Feversham took advantage of her credulity and igno- 
tance of the world. She seems an artless, innocent 
girl, devoted to him, and not yet aware that the title 
of mistress is not every whit as respectable as that 
of wife; if she really is as guileless as she appears, 
what a desolation the truth will make in her young 
heart.” 

“Can it be possible that a person arrived at her 
age, can be so completely ignorant ?” 

“ Why, madan, if if we consider how she has been 
brought up, we can scarcely doubt it. Placed while 
an infant, in the convent, which she never left even 
for a day, till she left with Feversham.” 

“TI must still acknowledge my incredulity; it re- 
quires but little knowledge of the world, to distinguish 
between the character of wife, and the one she main- 
tains; however, you have roused my curiosity, (the 
master passion you know with women,) to see her, 
I think I shall invent some excuse to call upon her.” 


CHAPTER II, 


Arrer Major Feversham left the convent, accom- 
panied by Beatrice, he immediately hired a neat little 
house in the outskirts of the city of Montreal, where 
they lived for some months in uninterrupted tran- 
quillity. In the neighbourhood, were several families 
of officers of the Major’s regiment, then quartered in 
Montreal, and the news soon spread about that a 
very beautiful girl was living under his protection, 
and hosts of young men thronged to the house on 
one pretence or another, and were all charmed with 
her mild and naive manners, the air of perfect purity 
and artlessness that accompanied her words and 
actions. While she, wholly unconscious of the im- 
propriety, ignorant as an infant of the guilt of her 
situation, with a natural love for society, received the 
friends of him she called husband, with evident plea- 
sure; though she sometimes expressed a wonder that 
no ladies visited her, and even entreated the gentle- 
men to come accompanied by their wives. On such 
occasions Major Feversham never failed to bestow 
upon her a look of pity; and even those who came 
to find a subject for their mirth, were affected by the 
guileless request, and left her with a feeling very 
nearly allied to respect. 

Month after month wore away, and still Beatrice 
found herself excluded from the society of her own 
sex. At length, vague suspicions arose in her mind, 
and doubts of her right to the title of wife, began to 
distract her thoughts. She remembered the conver- 
sation that had passed between her and her betrayer, 
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before her leaving the convent, and his evident un- 
willingness to have the marriage ceremony performed ; 
and the conviction struck to her heart that he had 
deceived her, and that it was owing to the nonperform- 
ance of that ceremony, that she was thus forsaken. 
Tears, the first she had shed since her emancipation 
from the gloom of the convent, gushed from her eyes. 
But there was an energy, a decision of character 
about Beatrice, notwithstanding her usually mild and 
acquiescent disposition, that did not long permit her 
to waste her moments in unavailing tears, No, she 
determined to act; by some means or other to find 
out the truth—to know the reason of the neglect she 
received. ‘The plan she adopted, was to visit some 
lady in the neighbourhood, and explain her situation 
and the doubts that had latterly filled her mind, and 
beg to be instructed in the rules and forms of society 
sufficiently to be enabled for the future to judge for 
herself, of the proper conduct for her to pursue, 

About this time, the conversation took place, as 
related in the foregoing pages, in which Mrs, Le 
Roque declared it to be her intention to call upon 
Beatrice. ‘Taking advantage of Major Feversham’s 
absence for a few days, she, accompanied by her 
mother Madam Peltier, put her project into execution. 
Inquiring of the servant who opened the door, for 
Mrs. Feversham, they were shown into a neat little 
parlour, now empty, but with evident tokens of hav- 
ing very recently been occupied; a handsome work- 
table, placed in the middle of the room, was covered 
with implements of female industry, an embroidery 
frame, an open port folio of drawings, and one finely 
painted head, still wet, lay as if just left. The ladies 
remained standing, and in a short time, the door 
opened, and the interesting and youthful object of 
their visit entered. ‘They were rather astonished at 
her appearance; they had heard a great deal of her 
beauty, but had no conception of the perfectly easy, 
and lady-like grace of her manners and appearance. 
Mrs. Le Roque, who was really a kind-hearted wo- 
man, felt an emotion of pity, almost amounting to 
pain, as she looked upon the young and beautiful 
being before her, and her heart readily admitted the 
possibility of her innocence. In the course of con- 
versation, she spoke of Major Feversham’s being 
wounded, and encouraged by Beatrice’s ready, and 
apparently candid answers, she questioned her, of 
what she knew of her birth and parentage. Beatrice 
who had not yet learned to blush at her ignorance 
upon this subject, nor felt that in this cold and 
heartless world, misfortune and crime are almost 
synonymous, readily confessed she knew nothing of 
either. 

Mrs. Le Roque, who had made the visit from kind 
and ngble motives, now gently hinted at the character 
of her connexion with Major Feversham; upon this 
subject she found the poor girl tremblingly alive: she 
briefly related the circumstances of their first meeting, 
her having been appointed his nurse, the interest, 
which in that character she had conceived for him, and 
how that interest, unconsciously to herself, had ripen- 
ed into love; in short, she gave a brief outline of the 
events of the last half year of her life, and convinced 
the ladies of her being most vilely deceived. Unde- 
cided how to explain to her, the impropriety of her 
present situation, in such a way as to give the least 
possible shock to a loving, confiding heart, the ladies 
remained for a few moments silent. They were at 
last relieved, by Beatrice herself earnestly desiring to 
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be enlightened upon the subject of the marriage cere- 
mony, at the same time confessing the doubts, which 
had lately so disturbed her mind. 

Mrs. Le Roque felt the delicacy of the task she 
had undertaken, but she also felt that the welfare of a 
most innocent and injured being, both in this world, 
and the world that knows no end, was at stake; and 
unshrinkingly she perfurmed the Christian duty of en- 
lightening the ignorant, and pointing out the right 
path to the benighted sinner. She firmly, but with 
delicacy, explained to Beatrice, the light in which a 
person situated as she was, was considered ; explained 
clearly the difference between such an one and a 
wife. Poor Beatrice sat, pale as marble, the image 
of despair, during this discourse. Slowly, and by 
degrees, the whole truth flashed upon her, and clasp- 
ing her hands, she exclaimed, “ And he, he deceived 
me thus, he told me there was no sin in living thus, 
he told me our union was as holy and pure in the 
sight of God, as those who received the benediction 
of the priest. And I believed him; believed him !— 
yes, I would have believed any thing he could have 
told me. I deemed him but little lower than the 
angels ; and he deceived, betrayed me—took advan- 
tage of my love, my ignorance—what, what will 
become of me, whither shall I fly to avoid him ?” 

“ Will you leave him?” said Mrs, Peltier. 

“Leave him! do you think I could bear to meet 
him again? Oh! do not think me so vile, so utterly 
wicked as te continue in guilt, now that I am made 
aware of it. Oh no; I must never see him again.” 

“ Well, my poor girl, you are certainly right, and 
if you will accept of a home with me, do so; as long 
as you please, you shall be welcome.” 

“Thanks, a thousand thanks; how can I ever 
repay such goodness ?—and may I indeed go with 
you—now—immediately ?” 

“ Certainly, if you wish it; go, and prepare your- 
self, and bring the necklace of which you speak, it 
may be the means of discovering your parents.” 

* * * * * * * * * 


LETTER FROM BEATRICE TO MAJOR FEVERSHAM. 


« Farewell, my first, my only love. I have left 
you—left you and happiness for ever. Oh! I was 
happy; I dreamed not of sin, my fond heart revelled 
in the delight of loving and being loved. I was 
happy, guilty, sinful wretch that I was, happy even 
in the open disregard of the laws of God and man. 
I was happy, even while the object of scorn and 
derision to the world, a despised outcast from my 
own sex; the virtuous of whom would have turned 
their eyes from me in disgust. Still I was happy, 
for I knew not of it all. Confident in your love, 
your truth, I deemed you would shield me from sin 
as from death. You deceived me; you have made 
my heart desolate, my life hopeless; caused me to 
regret, with soul-felt anguish, that I ever quitted the 
peaceful convent; but I forgive you, as I hope to be 
forgiven at the throne of an heavenly Father, for the 
sins I committed in ignorance, and I pray for you, 
as in days of my innocence I prayed for you, that 
you may seek happiness where alone it may be found, 
in repentance. I do not think you was aware of all 
the anguish you was preparing for me. I do not 
think you would wantonly, have continued a decep- 
tion so fraught with despair to me, had you foreseen 
the end; no, no, you knew not quite the extent of the 
evil you was heaping upon. my devoted. head; you 
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thought the world, the beautiful bright world, which 
I so longed to enter—your love, of which I do not 
even now doubt the extent, would more than repay 
me for the loss of reputation, character. You knew 
me not. You never dreamed that the bright world 
would appear to me, with the weigh: of sin upon my 
soul, a dreary wilderness in which would be no spot 
for comfort, no home for my sorrow stricken heart. 
You thought not, that your love, which was, and is 
dearer than life, would be nothing when weighed in 
the scale against virtue. You knew me not, you 
knew me not, therefore I forgive you. I am now 
at peace, conscious I have done right in leaving you. 
I have found a protector, a friend, in a mother—oh! 
that we had met ere I seen you, ere my heart had 
given all its warm feelings and affections to a stran- 
ger, and became deaf to the call of nature. I try to 
love my parent, who lavishes upon me the kindness 
of a mother’s love to a recovered child; but I know 
and feel that I give but a faint return for her untiring 
affection. I believe my heart has grown cold and 
hard; surely, surely it will revive under a mother’s 
influence, I cannot always remain so unnatural. I 
know that you will not be quite indifferent to my 
fate, therefore, I have inforined you of my restoration 
to a parent, and now farewell. May the blessings 
of God abide with you, and enable you to turn from 
evil, and be happy. 
« Beatrice Pevtier.” 


When Captain Feversham returned home, after an 
absence of a few days, his first impulse was to hasten 
to Beatrice. He sought her in the little parlour, 
where she usually sat. Every thing remained in the 
exact order he had left it, but she was not there. 
He then searched every room in the house, 2nd 
finally thinking she might be in the garden, he left 
no nook or corner unexplored. He then called her 
name loudly, but no answer—fearful misgivings forced 
themselves upon him, in spite of every effort to ba. 
nish them; he entered the house, and summoning the 
servants, inquired for Mrs, Feversham, and received 
from the young woman who had been her more im- 
mediate attendant the above letter. He dismissed 
the servants, and read it with feelings which admit 
not of description. At first, he tried to believe it all 
a joke on the part of Beatrice, and that she was still 
concealed within the house, and again essayed to 
laugh at what he termed her scruples of conscience ; 
but it wouldn’t do, the fact that she was indeed gone, 
was too evident to be doubted, and in his heart he 
could not but acknowledge that it was only owing 
to her ignorance that she had remained so long. 

She was gone; and as he admitted the conviction 
that it indeed was so, a feeling of desolation came 
over him; he fe!t alone, deserted. He looked around, 
and the usually happy looking room, now seemed 
drear and lonely; the smile that used to: shed its 
radiance there, lighting with its beams the deepest 
recess of his heart, was gone. He took up a book 
to read, but he missed the silver toned voice that 
formerly commented upon the written thoughts. He 
essayed music, but where were the rich tones that 
used to accompany his notes? He would have 
walked, but again, the hand that used to rest upon 
his arm, and the slight form that so confidingly leaned 
upon him, was gone. 

“Oh God!” he exclaimed, “this is unbearable; I 
cannot live without her; betterto have remained shut 


up within the gloomy walls of the still more gloomy 
convent: I should, at least, have been near her, but 
now, after living with her, now, that my very soul is 
wound around her, that she should leave me; and 
she bids me be happy; as well bid the flowers bloom 
upon whom the sun never shines, the dews of heaven 
never descend—happy? after I have known the de- 
lights of her society !—to talk of happiness without 
her, as well bid the shipwrecked mariner rejoice who 
has seen the waves close on all the world held dear 
to him. Yet stay; she has found a mother—who 
may this mother be? Peltier—why Mrs. Le Roque’s 
mother’s name is Peltier; well, it would indeed be a 
freak of fortune if she should prove of that race—-why, 
in that case, I may make the amende honorable, and 
Beatrice become Mrs. Feversham, in good earnest, 
and set all her scruples at rest about the priest’s 
blessing—how earnestly she plead for it; she was a 
good creature and loved me. Yes, I will make an 
offer of my hand, now the only objection I ever had 
is removed. In fact, I love her too well to live 
without her; I should die, I verily believe, of ennui. 
She had such a sweet art of beguiling time of its 
length, and her mind is well cultivated too; certainly 
the good superior deserves credit on that score.— 
Heavens! when will this evening come to an end! 
Let’s see if I can collect my thoughts sufficiently to 
write a letter to my pretty Beatrice; had I better 
propose being married to-morrow? I suppose those 
proud Peltiers will be for making a great parade and 
put it off for a week—well, I will write, and do my 
best to hurry matters.” 

How different the feeling which men call love, to 
that which fills a woman’s heart. Major Feversham 
inought he loved Beatrice, and so he did, with the 
love of man, which admits of no sacrifice for its 
object, his heart wrapped in worldly prejudices of 
rank and birth, stoops not to wed with one, whom 
the caprice of fortune may have placed beneath him; 
no, no, he must not ally himself to beggary, to one 
without a name; but woman, when did the thought 
of rank, or wealth, or birth, intervene between her 
love and its object? when did woman ever shrink 
from the most appalling sacrifice, for him on whom 
she had bestowed her affections ?—never; she gives 
up all for him, and finds her happiness only in his. 
* * * * * * * * * 

« Beatrice,” said Mrs. Peltier, « here is a letter for 
you; I know not the hand writing.” 

«“'Tis his—'tis f-om Major Feversham; give it 
me, dear mother. I knew he would write—I cannot 
break the seal.” 

“« Give it to me, my child—let me read it for you.” 


LETTER FROM MAJOR FEVERSHAM TO BEATRI@E, 


« My beloved Beatrice, can you forgive me for all 
I have made you suffer? and yet, I scarcely need ask, 
when were you otherwise than perfect? I know, 
dearest, you will forgive me when I tell you all I 
suffered when I came home and found the angel that 
made my home an elysium, gone—when no sweet 
voice welcomed my return, when no loved hand was 
extended. Oh, Beatrice, you cannot know the utter 
desolation that fell upon my heart with the conviction 
that you were indeed gone. At first I accused you 
of coldness, of not loving me—forgive me, dearest, I 
know it was wrong, I know thy pure heart was (and 
may I say is,) all my own; and I feel ‘twould be but 
my desert were you to cast me off for ever, were you 
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to doom me to the misery of an eternal separation; 
I know, I feel, I should deserve it all at your hands, 
Fool that I was—what demon could have possessed 
me, that I did not make you mine, by all the laws 
of God and man. No, I must needs have no fetters, 
but those of love, no laws but our wills, and while 
all conscious that the former was sufficient to bind 
our hearts, I forgot that my beloved Beatrice was as 
pure, from even the thoughts of sin, as the angels 
above. I dreamed not that as soon as the knowledge 
of guilt beamed upon her mind, she would fly it as 
the pestilence. You have punished me, love, for the 
wrong estimate of your character, I own not half 
what I deserve, and yet, I dare to hope—yet, I dare 
to beg for mercy, to be received again to your love, 
to live again in your smiles, to claim you as my wife, 
to ratify in the presence of man, the union which is 
registered in heaven, 

« Will you, dearest, be mine, all mine? Oh, I shall 
prize my treasure more than ever, for you have taught 
me by your absence how much my happiness, my 
life depends upon you. I will watch over you, as a 
mother watches over her cradled infant. Say you 
will be mine, Beatrice; and oh! let no delays 
of form, or etiquette, keep us'separated; be mine im- 
mediately; write to me, my love, O quickly write, 
and leave me not in suspense. I would not pass 
another twenty-four hours like the last, for the wealth 
of India ; write, my love, and give peace to your own 

« FEvERSHAM.” 
* * * * * * * * * 

“ But how was the discovery made? come, Bea- 
trice, give me the whole history, for I scarcely heard 
it from your mother, my thoughts were so filled with 
you, naughty one, and wendering when you would 
come ; confess now, that mischievous heart was actu- 
ated by a little feeling of coquetry, a slight desire to 
make me feel the value of your presence,” 

“ Nay, now, you do me wrong; surely, ’twas not 
strange that I should delay an interview, which I 
knew, on many accounts, would be so very embar- 
rassing, ’twas no feeling of coquetry, but rather want 
of courage.” 

“TI was jesting, love; full well I know my little 
wife was never actuated by so weak, so trifling a 
motive; but, answer me, Beatrice, how was the rela- 
tiouship discovered ?” 


* You remember the necklace, which I mentioned 
to you, as having been around my neck, when I was 
left at the convent door ; speaking of it to Mrs, Peltier, 
she desired to see it. I saw her turn very pale while 
looking at it, and, to my repeated inquiry of whether 
she was ill, she only answered by bidding me bring 
a box from her chamber, which she described; I 
brought it, it was a jewel case, and she took from it 
some ornaments, exactly corresponding with the 
necklace; she then inquired particularly, whether I 
was certain it had been around my neck, and whether 
I had any other article of the clothing I wore at that 
time. I answered, that I believed the superior of the 
convent had all the clothes in which I was dressed, 
My mother immediately taking me with her, visited 
the superior. From her she obtained the articles in 
question ; upon which, clasping me in her arms, she 
called me her child, her poor lost infant. 

« Her next endeavour was to find the nurse, with 
whom I had been left in La Chine, but we could find 
no traces of her. However, an aged couple who had 
lived near her, and had known of my having been 
placed with her, asserted, that after the departure of 
the child’s parents, it recovered rapidly; indeed, in a 
few weeks was a fine healthy looking babe, that 
about that time, the nurse had disappeared, and 
nothing had ever been heard of her since. The 
nurse’s disappearance and my being placed at the 
convent, were found to have taken place at the same 
time, and my resemblance to her other daughter, 
convinced Mrs, Peltier, when coupled with the other 
circumstances, that I was indeed her lost child.” 

«“ But what motive could induce the woman to 
forge the story of your death ?” 

« My parents left a considerable sum of money to 
defray my expenses, and to repay her for her trouble 
of taking care of me. By getting rid of me she in- 
sured to herself the money, without any further trou- 
ble. This seems to be the only probable reason to 
assign for her conduct.” 

« Well, it was a most inhuman act! yet I must 
not blame the poor woman neither; had it not 
been for her, I might never have seen my sweet 
Beatrice—certainly should not have been nursed by 
her, through that long and tedious illness. So, you 
see, dearest, I must thank the old woman, after all, 
for making you a foundling.” 
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I would not live life o’er again, 
For all its joy, to share its pain.—Mrs. Embury. 


Ox! I would live life o’er again, 

To seize its joy, to shun iis pain, 

To spend aright its mis-spent hours, 

To shun its thorns, and pluck its flowers! 
They err, who deem a world like this 
Hath more of sorrow than of bliss: 

Joy singeth gaily on the mountain, 

It sparkleth in the sun-lit fountain, 

It echoeth in glen and grove, 

And beameth from the eye of love; 

*Tis painted on the sky of even, 

And comes to us in thénghts of heaven! 
Oh then, sweet minstrel, why should’st thou 


Wear gloom and sorrow on thy brow? 
Why wake thy lyre to saddening themes? 
Since life is filled with pleasant dreams— 
And friends, and love, and hope are thine, 
And holy lights around thee shine ? 

Yet will I not upbraid the view 

Thou tak’st of life, though dark its hue: 
I will not chide: I too have felt 

My heart, when nerved most sternly, melt : 
I know that tears may dim the eye ; 

And mists may sometimes veil the sky, 
Yet Faith’s pure star, for ever bright, 
Will tinge the darkest cloud with light. 
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JULIA. 


BY MISS H,. 


On a summer evening, at the beginning of the fifth 
century, two females might be seen reclining in pen- 
sive attitudes near an open verandah in one of the 
most splendid quarters of Rome. It was not the 
“eternal city” in her day of pride, of just pride, 
when noble and true hearts beat for the empire; when 
her citizens united the simplicity of the ancient with 
the polish of modern manners ; when rude virtue won 
the prize from graceful vice; and her mailed legions 
went out from her borders to conquer and add new 
kingdoms to those they had already bravely gained, 
and worthily kept. Rome had shrunk, timid, terri- 
fied, and ashamed. A feeble bravado had taken the 
place of conscious power ; and words, not deeds, were 
the fashion of the time. Weakened by luxury, and 
debased by vice, she trembled at the sounds which, 
year after year, came nearer and louder to announce 
her destruction. But she was incapable of defence, 
and with the desperate shouts of revelry she drowned 
the voice of patriotism. Silken robe and scented 
tress took the place of glittering cuirass and pon- 
derous javelin; and the banquet song and dance 
that of the fatiguing military evolution. The Roman 


legions had declared that armour was “ too heavy” for 
them to lift. 

A pusillanimous coward sat on the throne of the 
brave and wise Theodosius. Alarmed by the first 
echo of the approach of a hostile force, he had hur- 


ried from Rome and shut himself up in a secure and 
distant fortress, whence he despatched from time to 
time promises of relief and succour, which he had nei- 
ther the means nor intention to fulfil. Meanwhile, left 
to their own resources, the people, worthy of such a 
ruler, gathered in their splendid palaces, or loitered 
in their public streets; and with perfume, song, and 
wine, wiled away the hours, which each brought 
closer to their walls, a fierce and savage foe, irritated 
by long injuries and burning with ambition and re- 
venge. 

Of the two females mentioned at the opening of 
our tale, one was of mature years, and the other in 
the first blush of life. They were mother and daugh- 
ter. The close mourning weeds, that swept the 
pavement of coloured marble; the sad brow, which 
now anxiously fixed on the vacant sky, and then on 
the young face before her, spoke of trials endured and 
submitted to, as best she might; but there was little 
of animation in the aspect. The wife and widow of 
a murdered hero, the daughter of the dead emperor, 
and the sister of the reigning coward, had little to 
hope, and nothing to cheer her. 

With her soft eyes raised to her mother’s face the 
young girl said, 

« You are often sad, my mother, but to-day there 
seems something ominous and fearful in your depres- 
sion; you look continually to the north, as if you 
expected something terrible from thence. ‘Tell me, 
my mother; let me at least share your sorrow.” 

The widow of Stillicho looked mournfully at her 
daughter’s young brow, and parted the golden curls 
on her neck. 

«“ Are not the foes of my country so near that I 
can catch the sound of their coming? and do you, 
my daughter, ask why I fear? It may be fancy, but 
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in every breeze I hear the ring of steel, the whirr of 
the axe, the heavy tread of thousands! I could bear 
to die—but to see thee die! best beloved—to be girt 
round—hemmed in—crushed, slaughtered like beasts! 
to be knocked down without a blow struck in our 
defence. Oh! for a trumpet note that would stir up 
one throb of the ancient manhood of Rome!” She 
bent her head in her robes to hide the sobs of grief 
and rage that burst from her. 

« And is it, indeed, so near, and so real? And do 
you fear the danger, my mother? Why did you not 
tell me of this before ?” 

“To what end, my Julia? to see that cheek, 
whose rose-hue is all that now keeps life in my 
heart, withered by mortal fear? to see that eye 
dilated by terror, hopeless terror; for what can we 
do?” 

But youth never despairs, and with her face over- 
spread with a smile of hope, Julia replied, 

“ Be comforted, my mother; I know not why, yet 
I am sure we shall not be left a prey to the spoiler.” 

* Dreams, daughter of my heart. Alas! you, who 
have known and heard from year to year of the occa- 
sional sallies and attacks of the barbarian hordes, 
and have seen the comparative ease with which they 
have been repulsed, have no conception of the enemy 
who now menaces us. At the head of myriads of 
fierce savages, sanguinary as the panther of the 
desert, is a warrior so dexterous and subtle, so cruel 
and heartless, that to mention his name is to say at 
once there is no hope for enervated, debased, wretch. 
ed Rome. I know not what I fear, but I hope no- 
thing. Alaric, is a name to chase the blood from 
my cheek. It is the spell, Julia, of every Roman 
mother to frighten her refractory child to submission 
and silence.” 

“ The Visigoth must be very terrible!” said Julia, 
in a trembling voice, “but yet, my mother, let us 
hope! I cannot bear thus to see you give way to 
despair. Be comforted.” 

The matron shook her head and smiled fondly at 
the young enthusiast, as she wrapped her head in her 
veil and descended towards the grove that bordered 
aside of the palace, to take her accustomed walk. 

“It is the hour,” whispered she, and her heart 
beat thickly as she wound rapidly into the heart of 
the wood. “The sun is low on the spire of St. 
John, The nightingale’s first note is in my eat. But 
is this a time for love-tales? Heartless Julia!” 

While she thus accused herself the young girl hur- 
ried on, faster and more fast; her heart fluttered, her 
eyes swam, her cheek deepened, her step faltered, her 
blood stopped—she was in the arms of her lover. 

She had paused in a fitting spot for the consecra- 
tion of pure and holy affection, like that which warm- 
ed the heart of the two. It was an area of a few 
feet, over which the blooming magnolia and the 
drooping acacia bent in a fragrant arbour, and in the 
midst of which a fountain stood, so exquisitely chisel- 
led that it seemed worthy the place it had once held 
as the tutelar deity of the spot. Psyche reclined, 
dreaming of her boy-god lover, meanwhile he was 
bending over her, his beauty softened and etherialized 
by the contemplation. The lover of soul is worthy 
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to confer the gift which he possesses, of immortality. 
«I have but an instant to be with you, beloved,” 
said the youth in evident haste and agitation. “ Dan- 
ger is nearer than we have apprehended. But you 
are safe now. Whatever comes, trust to my arm 
and heart, which can never fail you while the life. 
blood nerves either. I can see you no more fora 
few days; but if, in the period of danger which I 
fear—if insult or cruelty, which God forbid, should 
threaten you, show this ring; it is a certain protec- 
tion. I cannot now tell you how it became mine, 
but it was once the fierce tyrant’s, and will be res- 
pected by all who follow his banner.” 

« Ah! Manlius,” said the weeping girl, “ will you 
not go and console my mother with the assurance of 
our safety? She is wretched, and I am so that I 
cannot comfort her.” 

«“ Some happier day, my own Julia, but not in this 
moment of terror. Farewell. I ought even now to 
be miles from you.” He pressed the weeping Julia 
to his heart, and was lost in the wood. She care- 
fully placed the ring upon her finger, and examined 
the stone. Apparently it was of little value. It was 
an agate of a sea-green colour, and carved with a 
device of a sword half buried in the earth. 

A sigh of disappointment mingled with the regret 
with which Julia turned towards the palace. True, 
her lover had given weighty reasons for their hither- 
to clandestine meetings; true, his duty to Rome 
called him away from her, but Julia was young, and 
love is selfish. She almost wished he were less duti- 
ful, less considerate even of herself; she wished he 
could be by her side, and then she felt she could 
meet danger and death with fortitude. But the untold 
and immediate danger unnerved her; she quickened 
her pace and hurried to the arms of her mother, As 
she emerged from the wood she met one of the slaves 
of the household, bearing a silver chalice. The 
menial was a barbarian; one of the myriads of Goths 
who had been brought by the fortune of war, from 
the freedom of his mountain home, to study the 
caprices, to watch the humours, and to die at the 
bidding of his captor. He stood respectfully, till Julia 
had passed him, but with eyes fixed on her face, with 
an expression so intense and peculiar, that she stop- 
ped and said with her accustomed kindness, 

« Did you wish to speak to me, Bleda?” 

The slave cast down his eyes, and replied in a 
stifled voice, 

* No, lady.” 

He waited a moment for her to pass on, but she 
remained standing. Looking irresolutely at her and 
then around him, as if to ascertain that no person 
was near, he said, emphatically, 

“ Lady! know you what awaits you? The sun 
has set whose rising will see Rome a captive. Death 
or slavery is the portion of every Roman. Let 
not your cheek pale. You have been kind to the 
slave!” he spoke with bitter emphasis. “ You have 
not scored, and buffeted, and lashed; and, therefore, 
you need not fear. Place that hand in mine—say 
to me, ‘ Bleda, I will be thine!’ and more than safety, 
honour, happiness, and power await you. And 
more, lady, more!” he added, eagerly, as Julia stood 
in silent and haughty astonishment—* a heart whose 
every pulse beats now and ever shail only to give 
pleasure to yours! Stay, lady—you had best!” he 
took hold of her robe, respectfully indeed, but so as 
to prevent her moving, while he urged his suit. 
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Julia’s eyes flashed with anger, while her frame 
trembled with fear. She was not ignorant that many 
of the menials, who thronged the households of the 
wealthy Romans, had, in their own land, been 
princes and nobles; for it took but a brave heart, 
and a strong hand, to form of the tented warrior a 
chief whose tribe would follow his bidding to death. 
Bleda, she knew, had been one of these, In one of 
the barbarian invasions which were now almost an- 
nual, he had been taken alive, after every one of his 
tribe had fallen slaughtered at his feet. He resisted 
no more, and became a slave to the first bidder. 

“Release me, Bleda,” said Julia, her manner 
softening as these remembrances passed through her 
mind, “I thank you for all you would do for me— 
I wish—” he dropped her mantle, and looked anxi- 
ously at her, while his quick eye flashed with hope; 
“but I can do nothing, say nothing now—another 
time—to-morrow—” 

« There is no to-morrow. Have I not said that 
Rome is already a captive?” said the slave, sternly. 
“Tell me,” he added, his manner changing to en- 
treaty; “tell me if I may hope; for if I can hope I 
will, I can save.” 

“ Hope for my eternal gratitude—no more.” 

The eyes of the slave fell on his tattered garment. 
His cheek became crimson with shame and anger. 
He tore it from his breast, and exclaimed, fiercely, 

“ Perish the badge of my shame! Julia, the hour 
that sees Rome captive sees me free!—a slave no 
more—but in my own land a noble, whose blood is 
not unworthy to mingle currents with thine. The 
hour that prostrates Rome places my foot on her 
neck, Bethink you, lady, of all that is before you— 
say you will be mine; say I may protect you!” 

« Never!” replied the agitated girl, with a firmness 
that surprised herself, and breaking from his entreaty. 
The slave turned suddenly from her with a flashing 
eye, and walked hastily away. With a frame trem- 
bling from a variety of emotions, Julia flew to her 
mother’s apartments. The confusion about the palace 
had already alarmed her, but the widow of Stillicho 
looked danger in the face with a steady eye. Ina 
few incoherent words Julia related what had passed 
during the last few minutes, though she suppressed 
the incident which had previously agitated her. Her 
mother listened with calm attention. 

«“ I am not surprised at what you tell me, Julia. 
The position of Rome must be known even to the 
slaves. Our senate has defied the Goth, and been 
answered by his sneer; it has supplicated his mercy, 
and we have been promised ‘our lives!” as dogs 
which are not worth the trouble of destroying. What 
remains, but to die?” 

Julia could refrain no longer, but throwing herself 
at her mother’s feet she murmured, in a faint voice, 
« Manlius!” 

« Manlius! the son of Constantine! the son of my 
husband’s bitterest enemy !” 

«I have seen him, my mother. He is not our 
enemy ; he will protect us; he has promised it!” 

« And how, my poor child?” 

« Alas! I know not.” 

Serena looked at the bowed form of her daughter. 
It was no time for reproach; suddenly she exclaim- 
ed, as if a new thought shot into her mind, 

« Describe to me the person of Manlius.” 

«Tall, my mother, above the common height of 
men, with light hair that floats upon his shoulders; 
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and his eyes—” she faltered, and her mother said in 
a tone of bitterness, 

«“ Go on, finish the picture.” 

« His eyes are blue, and bright as the eagle’s, but 
soft too—” 

Serena placed her hand upon her daughter’s mouth. 

« The eyes and hair of the son of Constantine are 
black as night. You have been deceived.” 

She was interrupted by the entrance of a slave, 
who preceded into the apartment two deputies from 
the senate. With irreverent haste, disregarding the 
rank and exalted virtues of the wife of their most 
renowned general, and the sister of their emperor, 
they at once read their accusation of a treasonable 
correspondence with the enemy. Having waited a 
short space for her defence, which produced only a 
disdainful silence, they proceeded to read to her the 
sentence of death which had been passed upon her. 
It gave her one day to prepare for death. 

“The senate know that my guilt is impossible,” 
said Serena, calmly, “nevertheless, I am ready to 
die.” She waved her hand for their departure, and 
proceeded, as if nothing had happened, to soothe and 
revive the senseless Julia. 

That night the Gothic army sat down before the 
walls of Rome. That wretched city experienced the 
horrid calamities of famine. Without preparation, 
and without succour, she endured as she might the 
miseries of a siege. The poor begged of the rich, 
till the rich had nothing to give. Then rich and 
poor died together. The living kept life by devouring 
the most repugnant and unwholesome aliment, The 
dead strewed the streets. The people begged to be 
delivered to the sword of the barbarian, rather than 
meet a pestilential and certain death within the walls. 
But the senate still kept up the hopeless resistance. 
However the enemies of Rome were within her own 
bosom. At the hour of midnight, the gates of the 
city were silently opened by the Gothic slaves within, 
and the trembling inhabitants were awakened by the 
tremendous note of the barbarian trumpet. The 
dismay, the confusion, the slaughter are for the pen 
of the historian, and not for this slight sketch of the 
fortunes of one whose gentle nature was prompted to 
suffer rather than to act. 

In the midst of the shrieks of flying women and 
children, who ran, they knew not whither, and the 
groans of dying men, the form of Julia was seen, by 
the light of her flaming palace, rushing distractedly 
out, closely pursued by a Gothic soldier. She was 
too feeble long to escape, and with the last strength 
of despair, as she heard his step closer and closer, 
she turned, and gazed in his face. The soldier 
paused and wiped the blood from his brow. It was 
the some-time slave Bleda. 

“ Resistance is vain, Julia,” said he, a smile of tri- 
umphant pride lighting up his face. “ If you are not 
mine, you must be the prey of the next who can win 
a race with you. Come, you are mine whether you 
will or no.” 

“Sooner will I be death’s!” said Julia, firmly, as 
drawing from her bosom a dagger, she pointed it at 
her breast. “One step nearer, and I can, and will 
release myself for ever from you.” 

The barbarian hesitated at her firm and even fierce 
demeanour. Immediately after, with a strong ex- 


pression of surprise, he asked, “ That ring! whence 
came it?” 


In the turmoil of her feelings, Julia had 





forgotten the ring, which as a talisman of safety, she 
had almost hopelessly placed on her finger. Her 
mother had been taken from her by a murderous man- 
date of her country, and she was left alone to act for 
herself. She remembered the injunction she had re- 
ceived with the mysterious stone, and holding it 
towards the soldier, said, with assumed firmness, 
« Respect it!” 

«I do respect it. Henceforth you are safe, lady. 
I swear that the heaven above us is not more invio- 
late than you from danger or insult. Follow my 
steps with what speed you may, since you will not 
trust me to support you.” 

With faultering steps the maiden followed the 
barbarian till he paused before the sanctuary of the 
Vatican. Here he respectfully conducted her into 
the church, and left her in charge of the guardians 
of the place. As he turned to go, and Julia attemp- 
ted through tears of joy and fear to thank him, 
« Farewell, lady,” said he, “if I have rendered you 
some service, you will the more readily forgive in me 
a presumption and cruelty, which I can never forgive 
myself.” 

Julia had no time for surprise, and indeed such 
was the horrid tumult in the city that her personal 
interests seemed too insignificant for a moment’s 
consideration. Her safety, however, seemed provided 
for. The Goths, many of them, themselves Christians, 
respected the Christian sanctuaries, and barbarians as 
they were, might have given to Rome a lesson of 
clemency and moderation. But it was an age when 
war was mere slaughter. 

It was night, and carnage itself lay down, wearied, 
to rest. The morning light brought a message to 
the trembling gatherers in the church, to join the 
procession of the Romans who had survived that 
terrible day, and to pass before the conqueror to re- 
ceive their sentence. The senate marched first with 
bowed heads, and were followed by the drooping and 
dejected soldiers, Then followed the wretched popu- 
lace, in order and silence. They passed two by two 
before the imperial canopy which had been erected 
in one of the public squares, for the temporary accom- 
modation of the barbarian chief. Scarcely dared they 
raise their eyes to the stern face of the victor, but 
glanced restlessly from side to side, as they passed 
through the long glittering lines, and waving banners 
of the Gothic soldiery. 

Pale as marble, and her face closely wrapped in 
her veil, Julia tottered along, leaning on the arm of a 
slave, who even im that terrible hour, remained faith- 
ful. As she passed before the canopy, the files of 
soldiers closed in before her, lowered their banners 
till they swept the ground, and a long, wild shout of 
triumph burst from the assembled armies, Alaric 
descended from his throne, and taking the maiden’s 
hand in his, placed her by his side. Another shout 
broke from the Goths, Julia looked around with a 
bewildered air, and then for the first time at the face 
of her companion. 

“ Manlius!” said she, at length. 

“ My own Julia!” 

“Do I dream?” 

“A dream that you may be long in awaking from, 
my Julia. Manlius is no more, or rather he never 
was but a shadow, to remind you of happy days, and 
to tell you that the Rome which could sacrifice Se- 
rena, is unworthy the regret of Julia. Am I so very 
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dreadful as your Roman nurses tell you, my Julia?” 
She looked in his smiling face and was silent. 


* * * * * * * * * 


History has preserved for us, a slight record of the 
daring deeds, the desperate valour, and the indefati- 
gable ardour of the mirror of barbarian chivalry. It 
has given us, too, the mournful record of his prema- 
ture death. With the assistance of the slight outline 
which it marks out for us, we may picture to our- 
selves the fierce mountain torrent, diverted by the 
stern efforts of his weeping soldiers from its native 


channel, to receive in its bed the last remains of the 
hero: we may see the splendid trophies, the rich 
spoils, the uncounted treasures that adorned the royal 
sepulchre ; through the ages that have since gone by, 
we may hear the wild wail of his devoted warriors, 
the long melancholy note that told his descent to his 
strange and splendid resting place. We may see 
the rushing of the river, once more into its natural 
channel, and hear its moanings for ever over the hero’s 
dust in its bosom. But who shall paint the sorrow 
of the youthful wife? who shall describe the desola- 
tion that struck deadly on the heart of Julia? 





Written for the Lady’s Book. 


EVENING AMUSEMENTS AT HOME. 


BY MRS, 8S. J. HALE. 


«I am first this time,” said the schoolmaster. 

« Yes, Cousin Charles has proved himself a most 
recreant knight,” said Ellen Marvin, with a half play- 
ful, half pouting curl of her pretty lip; “ he promised 
to come to tea, and we waited till half past six. It 
is too bad to break promises in this careless way.” 

“Why Ellen, child, you forget that men often 
have business which they cannot leave,” said Mrs. 
Marvin. 

«No, my dear mother, I don’t forget that men 
always urge this excuse of business! business!” said 
Ellen. “It is a very convenient word for them, but 
a poor excuse in my mind for disappointing friends 
and destroying the pleasures of a social party.” 

“ And this important business is often only the 
smoking of a cigar, more or less, or taking a siesta, 
or a lounge,” said the schoolmaster. 

“ You wrong Charles there,” said Ellen, quickly; 
“he never smokes, and Iam sure that dozing or 
lounging has not detained him.” 

« Why then blame his delay, if it has been invo- 
luntary and unavoidable?” inquired the schoolmaster, 
archly. 

Ellen’s bright cheek deepened, and she might have 
been a little embarrassed in her reply; but Charles 
Howard at that moment made his appearance, and 
gave such good reasons for his tardiness as satisfied 
his cousin, and no other had been disposed to blame 
him. 

« And now for the story,” said Ellen, «I hope it 
is a real romance.” 

«“ Not a falsehood ?” inquired the schoolmaster, 

“Oh no—not exactly fiction, which I think a 
much prettier word than falsehood, but something 
a little mysterious and marvellous. I do hate your 
* common lot’ poems and stories, which always seem 
stereotyped from every day life,” said Ellen. 

« Every day life, as you call it, is full of pathos, 
beauty, and sublimity,” said the schoolmaster. «It 
is the field where genius finds its fairest flowers, the 
spring from whence is drawn its purest draught.” 

“Oh, I do not question the power of genius,” said 
Ellen, “ but I still think the matter of fact manner in 
which some of our popular writers detail unimportant 
particulars, and draw out a story by dwelling on 
trifling incidents, such as we all know are constantly 
happening in common life, is very tedious and ridicu- 
lous, Such an array of facts always reminds me of a 


dolorous song, ‘a pair of verses,’ the woman called 
it, which our cook used to sing. It described the 
manner in which a young man was killed by the bite 
of a rattlesnake. I recollect the first stanza ran 
thus’—and with a demure face, Ellen, in the true 
old-fashioned ballad style, sung, or rather recited in a 
singing tone, the following lines: 


“In Springfield mountain there did dwell, 
A likely youth, as I’ve heard tell— 
A likely youth, just twenty-one, 
Leftenant Curtis’ only son. 


“ One summer morning he did go 
Down in the meadow for to mow— 
He mowed around, till he did feel, 
A pisen sarpent bite his heel— 

Bite his heel— 
Bite his heel— 
A pisen sarpent bite his heel!” 


A hearty laugh from her hearers was the chorus, as 
Ellen concluded her performance. 

“That you call matter-of-fact poetry,” said the 
schoolmaster. 

“ Yes”— 

“And persuade yourself that it is the array of these 
facts which makes it ridiculous?” added the school- 
master. 

“Certainly,” replied Ellen. “The death of an 
only son would be no subject for mirth, if it were not 
for the absurd way in which it is described. 

«It is not more minute, however, than the descrip- 
tion of the terrible catastrophe in ‘Lord Ullin’s 
Daughter,” replied the schoolmaster. “Do you 
recollect when the lovers embarked”—and he re- 


peated, 


* The boat has left a stormy land, 
A stormy sea before her— 
When oh! too strong for human hand, 
The tempest gather’d o’er her. 


* And still they rowed amid the roar 
Of waters wild prevailing— 
Lord Ullin reached that fatal shore— 
His wrath was turned to wailing. 


‘ For sore dismay’d, through storm and shade, 
His child he did discover, 
One lovely hand she stretched for aid, 
And one was round her lover!’ 


« A very particular description of facts, you per- 
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ceive Ellen,” continued the schoolmaster; then he 
repeated in a tone of deep and thrilling emotion, that 
burst of agony from the repentant father: 


* Come back! come back! he cried in grief, 
Across this stormy water; 
And I'll forgive your Highland chief— 
My daughter! oh! my daughter!’ 


«There is hardly in our language,” resumed the 
schoolmaster, after a long pause, which no one had 
seemed inclined to break, ‘a poem more fraught with 
the power of moving our deepest emotions—hope, 
fear, love, admiration, pity, horror—than this; yet it 
describes but a simple, and, in Europe, not uncom- 
mon scene, a lady eloping with her lover. And, 
moreover, the whole is so particularly described, that 
it seems as it were painted before us.” 

« Yes,” interrupted Charles Howard, “an artist 
of soul and genius, like our Leslie, might embody 
the scene from the description almost as easily as 
though it were passing before his own eyes.” 

« I wish Leslie would attempt it,” said the school- 
master. “ It is a subject worthy of his pencil. But 
what I was intending to say, is this—we do not feel 
these minute descriptions wearisome, when the sub- 
ject is properly managed, the groupings in good taste, 
and traits of character or features of scenery are 
brought out, as it were, by every trifling touch and 
word. But to do this a man must ~ ve the genius 
and taste of a Campbell.”? 

«“ A poet of true genius always selects happy sub- 
jects for his muse,” said Ellen. 

“It seems so only because he has the power to 
understand and describe their beauties,” said the 
schoolmaster. “The difference between Michael 
Angelo and a common sign painter. But here we 
are discussing the question of true genius when we 
should be listening to its creations, Come, Mr. 
Howard, we will now give you the floor.” 

«“ And the chair, too,” said Ellen. “ Here, cousin 
Charles, take this seat, which is in the best light, and 
pray don’t make a single excuse, as you say, when I 
am invited to sing.” 

«No, I will not, Ellen; only I must correct one 
impression—mine is not a creation of fancy—it is 
only the report of a curious case of mental hallucina- 
tion,” said the student. 

“Did it fall under your own observation?” in- 
quired the schoolmaster. 

“The account was given me by the man who 
experienced it,” replied Charles, “I made a record 
of his story at the time, in his own language, and 
shall read it from that memorandum. I wish I could 
give his intonations and expression of countenance, 
while he related it. We had been talking of a case 
of suicide, which had recently occurred, and of its 
probable cause, when he observed that he had been 
through the ordeal of temptation ; and as I expressed 
a strong desire to hear the story, he related what I 
shall call 


CONFESSIONS OF A SUICIDE. 


‘The temptations that assail our hearts; whence 
do they come? It is easy enough to follow a train 
of reasoning to its source, but the involuntary sug- 
gestions of the imagination are inexplicable. 

‘I recollect the first time I was assailed by the 
temptation to commit suicide. I was about nineteen, 


and had never contemplated death as an acquaintance 


I should choose to make, except through a vista of 
seventy years, Seriously, I had never thought of 
dying, only I knew that I could not live always. 
The world was a pleasant place. I had a pleasant 
portion for my share, and I wondered when I heard 
the repinings of those who found it all barren. It 
will never be thus to me, thought I, But it has been 
thus, 

‘It was, I think, in the month of September, the 
first of the month, probably, for I recollect it was a 
very warm evening. 1 was fatigued. I had been 
at a gay party, and had danced with the fairest girl ; 
my favourite girl, though it was not for her beauty 
that I loved her. But the dancing and excitement 
of the scene had completely wearied me; and when 
I threw myself into my own arm.-chair, beside the 
open window, and looked out on the clear, calm, 
moonlit scene, I recollect I thought what blessed 
things rest and quiet were, and what fools men were 
to relinquish these for the pleasure, so called, of being 
squeezed and elbowed in a crowded apartment, suffo- 
cated with the heat, bewildered by the noise, and 
half blinded by the glare of lights. Such thoughts 


-might have crossed my mind before, but I never felt 


their truth till that moment. And as I looked on 
the moon and stars, that seemed so holy, calm, and 
beautiful, only because they were removed beyond 
the sphere of man’s petty ambitions, I felt a wish 
that thrilled my heart, to go to them and be at peace. 

*« You must die, then!”—I thought I heard the 
words spoken, and I started up. I was not fright- 
ened. There was not, at that moment, any fear of 
death in-my fancy. I looked around my chamber, 
where, by the moon’s clear light every object was 
revealed as plainly as at noon-day, to find the speaker. 
I was alone. After a few minutes’ investigation, I 
became convinced that the voice I fancied I had 
heard, was but the idea which had come from the 
depths of my own heart. I sat down to contemplate 
death.’ It may appear incredible to those, who have 
only thought of it under the terrifying aspect of a 
sick room; the coffin; the grave; the pale mourners, 
and the separation from ali we know and love, to 
hear that death can come in a pleasant guise to such 
as are not sustained by the Christian’s hope. It did 
appear pleasant to me, for I thought only of the pri- 
vileges of spiritual beings—-how they could be happy 
without satiety; and gain knowledge without being 
envied or obstructed; and move from one bright 
world to another through all the vast universe, with- 
out annoyance or fatigue. 

‘The world grew darker and the sky brighter as 
I pondered, until I had come to the resolution that 
it was really gain to die; and I almost conelided to 
try the effect of an ounce of opium that very night, 
when a flash of lightning, which seemed to dart di- 
rectly from the sky, for I could discover no cloud, 
broke the chain of my speculations. I actually shook 
with horror and fright, when the idea of self-murder, 
I had been thus placidly contemplating, came home to 
my reason and conscience. 

‘It was some months after this, indéed more than 
a year, before the image of suicide again arose, like 
a tempting spirit on my imagination. ‘The thought 
to be sure, had occurred, but I resolutely drove it 
from me, I made one or two observations on this 
species of mental hallucination, which it may be well 
to describe. They may serve as hints to the moralist 
and metaphysician, 
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¢In tracing the operations of my own mind, I can 
in almost every instance, feel that I was not prompted 
by any selfish cowardly wish of escaping pain or 
sorrow here; but it was disappointment in the plea- 
sures I had anticipated which made me willing to 
leave the world. Whenever an enjoyment in expec- 
tancy was before me, I invested it with the brilliancy 
of my own fancy. But, alas! for the reality. It was 
dull as the puns of S——, and blank as poor O. a) 
thymes. And then I could not help thinking what 
a poor, miserable world and life were ours. 

« Another observation I made was, that these mis- 
anthropic thoughts never obtruded themselves when 
I was engaged in business or studies. It was only 
when wearied with pleasures or their disappointments, 
that I was anxious to quit this worthless scene. The 
philanthropist may hence find new motives to urge 
on the young, the necessity, as well as advantages, 
of having some serious and useful pursuit. ‘The desire 
to live in idleness should never be fostered in children. 
They ought not to hear it counted among the privi- 
leges of a gentleman or a lady, that he or she can 
afford to live without exertion. We should teach 
them that it is the perfection of happiness as well as 
character to be active; only as some kinds of labour 
are less congenial with particular minds, the privilege 
of choosing our occupation or profession, and the 
power of obtaining all the aids we may desire in its 
prosecution are the highest blessings earth bestows on 
its richest possessor, except that of doing good to 
others, 

‘I could tell a long story of temptations, and the 
varied feelings which, without any real change of 
condition, at one time made life seem a boon an 
angel might covet, and at others, a curse from which 
a demon might shrink. But I will only relate the 
last struggle. 

‘I had passed a brilliant winter. New York had 
never been so gay; balls, routs, dinners, plays, operas, 
had succeeded each other with that comet-like rapi- 
dity with which Fashion goes on, when her whirl is, 
at the outset, accelerated by what is popularly termed 
a rage. In the present case, there had been a great 
sensation at the beginning of the season, in the efforts 
made by some of the most potent fashionables, to 
entertain a titled and distinguished foreigner; this 
rage had been continued by the arrival, at suitable 
intervals, of some exquisites from other cities, parti- 
cularly Boston and Baltimore; with now and then 
an eminent senator or politician, or savan from Phi- 
ladelphia or Washington. x 

* Towards the close of the season, when it seemed 
as if the ingenuity which had been studying to throw 
somewhat of novelty over the same hackneyed amuse- 
ments, must have become exhausted and give up the 
attempt in despair—at least, I certainly was in de- 
spair, and regarded every new féte as a plague from 
which I should have been glad to have escaped, even 
at the risk of encountering the cholera—at that time 
there arrived in our good city of Gotham, a gentle- 
man from the West Indies, with his two daughters 
and ward. The gentleman was reputed to be im- 
mensely rich, as all are who come from the West 
Indies; and his ward was, it was said, the heiress 
of millions. Yes, millions at first—afterwards this 
indefinite rumour was qualified, and two millions only 
assigned as her fortune. Even this modest sum was 
gradually diminished by the ill-natured and envious, 
till at length, some even doubted if she were really 


worth one million. These, of course, were your 
scrutinizing, calculating, common-sense characters, 
who always have in their mouth that old, musty pro- 
verb, “ Allis not gold that glistens.” 

‘For my own part, I never doubted that she was 
worth at least two millions. She was tolerably pretty, 
too, had large, loving, dark eyes, ard beautiful glossy 
hair. I might have loved her, if my heart had not 
been partly enthralled by a dear little blue-eyed maid, 
with whom I had been acquainted from childhood. 
But, as her father was a clergyman, and she seldom 
went into gay society, I had seen very little of her 
for several previous months, And so—for I may as 
well be candid—I yielded to the temptation of mar- 
rying a rich wife, and paid my devoirs to the West 
Indian heiress. It was not entirely a mercenary 
match, or at least I persuaded myself that I had no- 
bler motives. She was an orphan, and alone in the 
world. I intended to be a kind protector to her, to 
instruct her, to love her, if possible, and to take care 
of her money. 

‘So I offered myself, and she referred me to her 
guardian. He, after hearing my proposition, asked 
me very gravely, if I had the means, separate from 
my father’s fortune, of supporting an establishment. 

‘It was a simple question, yet it perplexed me 
exceedingly to reply. I had thought more of the 
money of the young lady than of my own means, I 
knew that my father, though reputed a rich man, ex- 
pended nearly all his income annually, and would 
not, indeed could not, allow me at that early age, 
sufficient to support a separate establishment. 

«« Perhaps, young gentleman,” said the cool guar- 
dian, “ you are calculating on the fortune of my ward. 
I know that your American partiality for rich and 
distinguished strangers, usually endows every adven- 
turer with wealth and talents. It is a very conve- 
nient weakness for us foreigners. But in this case I 
should act dishonourably to take advantages from it, 
which I probably might. My ward has no fortune— 
save one thousand pounds”—he dwelt most particu- 
larly on this part of his information. “ Her father 
was my most intimate friend; I therefore received 
her into my family as my own child, and while I live 
she shall never want for a home. If you love her, 
and she is willing to marry you, I shall not object, 
provided I can feel assured that you are able to pro- 
vide for her support in the style she has been accus- 
tomed to live. She is amiable and good, and we 
love her very much, but she has little energy of cha- 
racter, and would never be any assistance to a hus- 
band who has his way to make in the world.” 

¢ What could I say tohim? What did I say? you 
probably wish to know. It is no matter. I cannot 
now bear to think of that scene. I got off; and hur- 
ried home, and in my own chamber sat down to 
consider of my ways. All the follies of the winter ; 
the precious time I had spent in the round of those 
amusements which had not amused me; the absurd 
ideas I had adopted, because they were current with 
the fashionables; but more than all, the exaggerated 
reports and false statements by which the world sup- 
ports its favourites or condemns its victims, seeiued 
spread out as on a map or chronological table; and I 
easily traced my own course. It had been fantastic 
indeed. I had followed in the train of pleasure, while 
it had seemed as much drudgery as the tread-mill; 
and though I knew the general falsity of rumour and 
appearances, I had on the truth of such delusions 
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staked my chance of happiness for this life. I had 
wilfully thrown away the opportunity of winning the 
affections of the girl I really loved; and I had endea- 
voured, and I feared successfully, to interest the heart 
of one for whom, divested of wealth, I now found I 
did not care a straw. But should I prove myself 
such a selfish villain as the desertion of her would 
stamp me? 

¢ There would be none to vindicate or pity me; for 
though a mercenary marriage may be sometimes per- 
petrated among us, yet it is no subject for boasting. 
To break off the negotiation at the point it had 
reached, would, I well knew, subject me to a torrent 
of gossip and censure. Ridicule and reproach await- 
ed me if I did not marry; if I did, why, a life of expe- 
dients, with a wife, who would be powerless to aid 
me, or understand me. I now saw clearly that the 
education and character of the West Indian heiress 
were not such as I should have been satisfied with, 
if her expected fortune had not been allowed to atone 
for many deficiencies. 

‘To be brief, I could not marry her; I dared not 
desert her, for—I will make a clean breast of it—I 
had hinted my success with the young lady to several 
of my associates, and had assumed high airs in con- 
sequence of winning such a rich heiress, and I knew 
that these were devices which return to plague the 
inventor. 

* Besides, the season was almost over, and grown 
dull, and the delightful excitement it must afford my 
fashionable friends to dissect my reputation, would 
be a temptation irresistible. I should be called a 
designing and dangerous man. Mothers would cen- 
sure me; daughters cut me; aunts-—and the thought 
threw me into a cold perspiration, for I had always 
been a favourite with the elderly maidens—consign 
me to perdition. 

*I could not endure this quizzing; and so I delibe- 
Tately went out, at twelve at night, and purchased at 
several apothecaries’ shops—in small quantities, that 
my purpose might not be mistrusted—sufficient lau- 
danum to kill a dozen Chinese opium-eaters. Return- 
ing to my chamber, I locked the door, and drank the 
whole at once. : 

* It was not till after I had swallowed the laudanum, 
that the certainty that I must really die in order to be 
dead, was made clear to my mind. It was then, as 
I may say, palpable. O, what agony I endured as I 
felt the cold grasp of the king of terrors was on me. 
I would have given the whole world, had it been 
mine, to have had the power of freeing myself from 
the opium. I would have accepted life on almost any 
terms of misery—only I could not bear the humilia- 
tion of being thought a coward, which summoning 
assistance then would fix on me. 

¢From what I then suffered, I am persuaded there 
is no earthly misery so severe as an awakened con- 
science, and that of those who commit suicide and 
have an interval of reflection between the means and 
the end, there is not one in ten who would not, if they 
could, recall the rash and wicked deed. 

‘What I should have done, (it makes my blood 
cold and my arteries rigid even now to think of my 
agonies,) I cannot say. Happily for me, a cousin of 
mine, who slept in the next chamber, was awakened 
by a raging tooth; he heard my groans, and finally 
succeeded in persuading me to open my door and 
explain the cause of my distress. In a few minutes 
my room was filled with the affrighted family. My 


and terrors. The doctor was summoned in quick 
time, and though I repeatedly assured them all that I 
was willing to die, and would die; nevertheless, I 
blessed the sight of the doctor and his stomach pump, 
and bless them I shall till my dying day.’ 

“Is the story finished?” inquired Mrs, Marvin, 
with a look of disappointment. 

« All that he then told me,” sdid the student. 

“ But what became of the heiress? Was she wil- 
ling to give up the engagement? Did he not tell 
you more of her?” said Ellen. 

“Not then, for he told me his story in a stage 
coach, where we two were the only travellers, during 
the day. Just as he concluded, we reached the stage 
house where we were to separate. He gave me a 
warm invitation to visit him, if I ever travelled in 
Illinois, which you know I did last summer. There 
I again accidentally met Mr. Somers—that was his 
name. He so strongly insisted on my passing a day 
with him, that I could not refuse. The appearance 
of his wife, who was a lovely woman, with beautiful 
blue eyes, immediately recalled to my mind his con- 
fessions. He undoubtedly understood my look of in- 
quiry; for he made opportunity to tell me that by the 
blessing of Providence, he had obtained the hand of 
his first, his only love. 

«+ But,’ said he,‘ I had to suffer most severely 
first. After my attempt at suicide, I called on the 
West Indian lady, and told her the truth in regard to 
my prospects of living—I did not tell her that I loved 
another—and I offered to continue our engagement, 
if she wished it, till I had obtained sufficient property 
to make it prudent for us to marry, This proposal 
she acceded to, without any appearance of regret at 
the delay. So I resolutely set off for the far West, 
to make my fortune; and for three years I toiled and 
planned and prospered, without ever hoping to be 
happy. I had determined to be just to that poor girl, 
whose affections I supposed I had engaged. In truth, 
as my life had been so, I may say, miraculously 
spared, when by my own folly and sin, I had as it were, 
thrown it away, I felt that I ought not to shrink from 
the penalty my own selfishness had incurred. So I 
was true to my engagement. But I was not sorry, 
as you will easily understand, to learn that my be- 
trothed had been persuaded to accept a richer man. 
She married, and is now living in New York. 

“As soon as the intelligence reached me, I set 
out for the home of my first love—my dear Clara. 
I had not seen her for four years—but she had not 
forgotten me.’” , 

“And so they were married, and the suicide is now 
a very happy and respectable man, I suppose,” said 
Ellen, 

“ Yes, for he is now a good, and exemplary man. 
But no one can more feelingly condemn the course 
of fashionable follies by which his mind was nearly 
overthrown and his life all but destroyed. He de- 
clares that his sons shall all learn to work.” 

“ He has gained practical wisdom then,” said the 
schoolmaster ; “ if he has learned that idleness is the 
root of all evil. Ido not mean by idleness sitting 
still—but the desire to live on the labours of others, 
to enjoy luxuries without exertion, and wealth without 
earning it. ‘Such desires always render men selfish ; 
and when fashion makes it vulgar for men to work, 
we may be sure that they will soon become corrupt 
and wicked,” 


parents, brothers, and sisters were around me in tears 
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HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


BY MISS M, A. FAIRMAN, 


« Is she not very beautiful ?” said Sidney Randolph 
to his friend Harry Westcot, at the same time touch- 
ing his arm to awaken his attention. 

« She—who ?” replied Harry, laughing, “as if I 
should know by instinct or intuition.” 

«“ Nay, Hal, you could not mistake her among a 
thousand, for she possesses more truly than any wo- 
man I have ever seen the essential attribute of beau- 
ty—the soul breathing its inspiration from every 
speaking feature. Kindly affections, pure principles, 
and high and holy aspirations, have left their impress 
upon that sweet and lovely face; we can hardly help 
fancying as we look upon it, that she has just left 
communing with the angels.” 

Harry smiled at the enthusiasm of his friend. “ Yes, 
and if you knew the trials of temper to which she is 
subjected, and the patience with which she bears 
them, you would be half tempted to think she was 
one herself.” 

“Trials of temper! yet they have left not a trace 
upon her placid brow. Who is she Hal? and can 
you introduce me ?” 

«Her name is Catharine Sunderland, daughter of 
Judge Sunderland late of Boston, now a resident in 
our village.” 

« Catharine Sunderland—is it possible !” he paused 
for a few moments with his eyes fixed upon her face, 
and then continued in a low and earnest tone, “ Now 
I know why, since my eye first rested upon her, 
memory, with her magic pencil has been busy sketch- 
ing pictures of the past—pictures shadowy and indis- 
tinct as the remembrance of a half forgotten dream— 
but now they come thronging to my mind fresh and 
vivid as the events of yesterday. The beautiful child 
rises before me with her bright clustering ringlets, 
laughing eyes, and sunny smile ; her merry shout falls 
like music upon my ear; I hear again the pattering 
of her little feet, as she runs round the family circle 
and holds up her sweet mouth for a kiss; I listen as 
I was wont to the lisping of her infant voice, and try 
to make out the meaning of the half-formed words.” 

“Then you knew Miss Sunderland in her child- 
hood ?” 

«“ Yes, Westcot, our mothers were as sisters to 
each other; and while they lived, an uninterrupted 
intercourse was kept up between the families. My 
father lived in the country; and from my earliest 
remembrance Mrs. Sunderland and the little Catha- 
rine spent a few weeks of every summer with us, and 
we returned her visit in the winter. Ah! those were 
bright spots in my existence even at that sunny time 
of life—but they soon passed away. Mrs, Sunder- 
land came to us one season earlier than usual, with 
her cheeks wan and sunken, and her fragile form 
wasted almost to a shadow. My mother’s care and 
the devoted tenderness of her sweet child, were all in 
vain ; she faded gently and quietly away, like the hues 
of a summer sunset, and in a few weeks slept beside 
her parents in the secluded cemetery of our beautiful 
valley. My mother survived her but a little time; 
our fathers married women who were strangers to 
each other, and intercourse between the families was 
at once broken off.” 


It was a bright, soft, summer evening; the gentle- 
men had paused in the piazza to enjoy its beauty; 
their position commanded a view of the drawing-room 
and many fair faces within it, and Westcot seized the 
opportunity to make his friend, who was a stranger 
in the village, acquainted with the characters to whom 
he was about to introduce him. ‘They entered the 
house, and when they had made their bows to its 
mistress, Randolph, following the impulse of his 
friend, eagerly, yet fearfully, pressed towards Miss 
Sunderland. She will not remember me, he thought, 
as he stood before her with a beating heart—but her 
recognition was almost instantaneous, while her 
sparkling eye and flushing cheek told with what 
pleasure it was made; and in a few minutes they had 
forgotten the world about them, and were gathering 
afresh the flowers of their happy childhood. 

Memory loves to linger about early associations ; 
and the pulse throbs with a warmer, quicker motion, 
as we clasp the hand of a long absent early friend; 
in a moment the years of separation are forgotten, 
and we pour forth the warm gushings of the heart, 
without distrust or reserve, as if we had never parted. 
Ah! it is very, very pleasant, so to live over again 
the sweet spring-time of life—to call back the verdure 
and fragrance, and sunshine of May, amidst the 
clouds, it may be the storms,-of autumn and winter. 
We are sure Randolph and Catharine thought so; 
for they were yet dwelling upon early reminiscences 
when the company commenced taking leave. 

“ To-morrow you will come and see my father,” 
she said, as she bade him good-night ; and he did not 
forget or neglect the invitation—the morning found 
him and his friend Westcot at Judge Sunderland’s 
door. 

« You will find Miss Sunderland an original worth 
studying,” said Westcot as they were waiting for ad- © 
mittance, 

« That is gratifying, Hal; pray what are her pecu- 
liarities ?” 

« Nay, it is your province to find out,” returned 
Westcot, smiling, just as the door was opened to 
them. 

They were shown into the sitting-room, where 
Mrs. Sunderland was reclining upon a sofa, and Ca- 
tharine sitting upon a low stool showing some fine 
prints to twu thin sickly looking children, beside her. 
A bright smile of welcome passed over her beautiful 
face as they entered; Mrs. Sunderland smiled too, 
very languidly, and held out her hand, without even 
raising her head from the pillow upon which it 
rested. 

To Westcot’s inquiries respecting her health, she 
replied, “Oh! I am very miserable ; much worse than 
usual to-day, for Catharine was out last evening, and 
I found the care of the children quite too much for 
me. You know they inherit my wretched constitu- 
tion, poor things, and are so delicate I cannot trust 
them with a domestic. But Catharine they must be 
very weary looking at those prints so long; let them 
come and rest themselves upon the sofa.” 

Westcot kindly lifted them up, and was returning 
to his seat, when Judge Sunderland entered, and 
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leaving the door open, with an outstretched hand 
hurried towards Randolph. 

“Pray, pray Judge shut that door,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Sunderland, in evident alarm, “ neither I nor the 
children can bear such a draught of air.” 

« Surely, my love, the air cannot harm you this 
fine day,” returned the Judge, stopping mid-way. 

« Yes, if it were the finest day that ever shone,” 
she replied. And he shut the door of course, before 
he shook hands with his friend. 

« Mother, I want a piece of cake,” said Charlie, 
just as they were all comfortably seated. 

«TI want one, too,” said Fanny. 

«Will you be so obliging as to ring the bell, Mr. 
Westcot,” asked Mrs, Sunderland. He obeyed. And 
in a few minutes the judicious mother had gratified 
the wishes of her darlings. 

Cake, and such pieces, too, to children too delicate 
to bear a breath of fresh air, thought the gentlemen. 

Conversation had just commenced again, when 
Charlie, after crumbling the largest portion of his 
cake upon the sofa and carpet, said, “ Mother, I want 
to go out in the yard to play.” 

“So do I, mother,” said Fanny. 

« No, no, my dears, you must not go; the morning 
is too damp and cool.” 

« Mother, I want to go,” they both continued to 
repeat again and again, and the mother to reply “ No, 
no,” till Charlie quite out of patience, jumped down 
from his seat, exclaiming, “I will ga—come, Fanny,” 
and rushed te the door. 

. Catharine, Catharine, pray take care of those 
children,” exclaimed the helpless mother, in great 
agitation, “ and if they will go out, put on their cloaks, 
they will get their death of cold.* 

«“ Now,” thought Randolph, as the door fairly 
closed after them, “we shall have a litile quiet,” 
but he was mistaken. The much-enduring Catharine 
had just sat down, when screams really alarming 
were heard from the yard. The whole party, inclu- 
ding the invalid mother, hurried to the door, where 
they found Charlie tugging most manfully at his cloak 
and screaming in unison. 

“Charlie, Charlie, what is the matter ?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Sunderland. 

“ T don’t want to wear this old cloak ; I can’t play 
a bit in it.” 

« But, my love, you must wear it, or come in.” 

“No, I vont.. I don’t want to, and I wont.” 
And again he pulled and screamed with all his little 
strength. 

« Stop, stop, my love, don’t exert yourself so—you 
will make yourself sick. If you must take off the 
cloak, come here, and Catharine will unhook it for 
you.” 

The child did as he was desired, just because it 
suited him ; and while Catharine unfastened the offen- 
sive cloak, the mother fondly patted his cheek, and 
said, “ Poor boy, how hot and tired you look—wont 
you go in and rest you, love ?” 

“ No, I wont, I am going to play.” 
he ran. 

Mrs. Sunderland was supported back to the sofa 
by her husband, upon which she sank quite overcome 
by the excitement, and unwonted fatigue; and the 
gentlemen hopeless of reawakening an interest in the 
often interrupted conversation wisely took leave. 

“ Are those children always so troublesome, and 
Mrs. Sunderland always so miserably helpless, and 


And away 





foolishly indulgent, and Catharine always so kind and 
active and useful?” asked Randolph as the gate closed 
after them. 

« Always,” replied Westcot, laughing at the long 
string of very significant questions which one word 
sufficed to answer. 

« Poor Catharine !” sighed Randolph. 

« Nay, it would be wiser to say ‘ poor Mrs, Sun. 
derland,’ ‘ poor children.’ They are indeed miserable 
enough; while Catharine is as happy as a conscious. 
ness of usefulness, a sweet temper, and peaceful con. 
science can make her.” 

“ Yes, but the mother and children make their own 
misery—every external circumstance is in their fa- 
vour—the roses of life, without the thorns, strew 
their pathway—what real care or sorrow have they? 
not one—all the allotments of Providence to them 
should swell their hearts with gratitude, and call forth 
songs of praise ; but their perverseness extracts poison 
instead of honey from the flowers, and turns the full 
chorus of praise to murmurs of discontent,” 

“Aye, and tempts all who are connected with them 
to murmur too—but still their sufferings are real, and 
Mrs. Sunderland’s without hope of alleviation—her 
health is gone beyond recall, even if she would now 
submit to the regimen and exercise which would once 
have preserved it; and her utter selfishness, after forty 
years’ indulgence, will hardly be broken up.” 

“ Undoubtedly Hurry, the workings of a perverse 
heart, ill health, and sickly and self-willed children, 
cause real, and often intense suffering; but let the 
blame rest where it ought—on herself, not on a good 
and gracious Providence. If we choose habitually 
to violate the perfect physical and moral laws which 
God has ordained for our government, what right 
have we to complain when compelled to pay the 
penalty ?”” 

“Certainly none. And in moments of chastened 
and sober reflection, such as I hope comes to every 
one, I love to think how few, how very few of our 
troubles are occasioned by the direct inflictions of Pro- 
vidence, and how many by man’s crimes or follies, 
Seldom indeed is the flood, the tornado, the lightning, 
the earthquake or volcano, those fearful ministers of 
wrath, commissioned to destroy; but man’s evil pas- 
sions are for ever busy, stirring up strife and causing 
sorrow. Interest, envy, jealousy, perhaps only an un- 
kind or careless word, come between friends and sun- 
der the bonds of love—the meddler has been busy in 
other men’s matters, or the slanderer has uttered bitter 
words, and thoughtless lips have repeated them, till 
dissensions and heartburnings pervade the neighbour- 
hood—vanity tightens the corset, uncovers the neck, 
puts on the very thin stocking and shoe; and the wan 
cheek, or the hectic flush, the eye lustreless, or gleam- 
ing with the brightness of consumption, too plainly tell 
that comfort and health have been laid upon her altar— 
the inebriae drains the maddening cup, and then 
staggers home to add another pang to the heart of his 
wretched wife, and snatch the last morsel from the lips 
of his famishing children—pride and luxury build us 
magnificent houses, and crowd them with costly de- 
corations, pile our tables with dainties and fill up the 
sparkling wine cup, till exhausted fortune and ruined 
health at last remind us that God gave us life and 
wealth for other purposes than self indulgence—ava- 
rice awakens a wild spirit of speculation in the land, 
and ruin follows in its train; thousands, from the 
highest prosperity, are plunged into poverty, and tens 
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of thousands, dependent on them for employment, 
know not where to look for bread—ambition stirs in 
the hearts of princes, and war with his desolating 
scourge, sweeps over the nations—all over the earth, 
power tramples on right, oppression’s iron hand 
crushes the weak and defenceless, and— 


*Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.’ 


« And yet all this, mournfully true as it is,” re- 
turned Randolph, “ is as nothing to the restless dis- 
content for ever working within the heart—the un- 
happy propensity to be dissatisfied with every thing, 
and to be reaching and striving for something we 
have not, Alas,in how many ways we make our 
own misery!” 

“ Yes, Sidney; and in how many ways does this 
propensity manifest itself? ‘The showers of heaven 
never fall at the right time, or in proper quantity, and 
we contrive to find something amiss even with its 
blessed sunshine—the late frosts have nipped the fruit 
in the bud, and the early ones destroyed our hopes 
of the latter harvest—the excessive drought has 
blasted the expectations of the husbandman, or the 
incessant rains render it impossible to secure the 
abundant harvest—we are incommoded by the dust 
and the mud, by fair weather and foul, the heat of 
summer and cold of winter—and so we go on dis- 
trusting the tender Father who has guided and sus- 
tained us all our lives long; and murmuring at every 
fresh blessing which descends upon our unworthy 
heads, Oh! when shall we cease to give ourselves 
this gratuitous trouble about matters too high for us; 
and learn, with simplicity and child-like confidence, 
to cast all our care upon him who careth for us, and 
just believe that every thing is ordered for the best, 
because He who is wisest, best, has ordered them— 
that is the true secret of happiness.” 

« But we have made a long digression from Mrs. 
Sunderland and Catharine,” said Randolph, throwing 
open the door of his friend’s office. 

“To the purpose, nevertheless; for we wished to 
show that the deep springs of happiness or misery 
are within the heart, and that as we keep that, so 
shall be our portions of each; and those two women 
are illustrations to the point. Mrs, Sunderland was 
an only child, a beauty, and an heiress; her mother 
was weak and indulgent—the prototype of herself; 
and she just what her own children are now—the 
plague of every one about her. She early learned to 
consider herself the most important personage in the 
house, and of course her wants were to be first at- 
tended to, her fancies all gratified. ‘The natural con- 
sequence of this management was a total absence of 
the self-controlling, self-disciplining, self-educating 
spirit, which can alone make a valuable character; an 
entire indifference to the wants and feelings of others, 
and a restless, discontented disposition, which has 
through life made her miserable, and been a source 
of vexation to all connected with her. Then her self- 
indulgence, and listless indolence, have ruined her 
health, and made her not merely useless but a burden 
to others. She is indeed a melancholy instance of 
the truth of our position. Every earthly good was 
hers—God’s gifts were precious, most precious—and 
how has she improved them ?—No gratitude swells 
her heart, no praise dwells on her lips, no good is 
dispensed to her fellow-beings, Alas! what an ac- 
count must she render of her stewardship.” 

19 








“Tt is a sad thought,” said Randolph. “ But let 


us reverse the picture.” 

«“ Most willingly, for the very thought of Catha- 
rine’s bright face, and sweet smile, sends a thrill of 
gladness to my heart. Every thing seems to minister 
to her happiness—the showers and sunshine—the 
fresh green leaves of spring and the gorgeous drapery 
of autumn—the trembling rain-drop and the brimming 
river—the music of the birds and frolics of the lambs— 
her face is radiant with gladness at the opening flower 
and the first spring-bud, and I have seen her with 
almost the simple and joyous admiration of childhood 
gazing upon the parting tints of a summer sunset, or 
the fading hues of the glorious bow. Now it is not 
merely because she has a taste for the beauties of na- 
ture that it ministers to her such exquisite enjoyment, 
but chiefly because she throws over its fair face the 
light of her own soul—because the sweet springs of 
affection within her heart gush out at the lightest 
touch, for no secret bitterness, no concealed discon- 
tent, or unkind thought, or lurking envy, is hidden 
there. The admirable Payson, on his death-bed, 
while enduring the most intense corporeal suffering, 
and enjoying the most exquisite spiritual happiness, 
says, ‘I am more and more convinced that the hap- 
piness of heaven is a benevolent happiness,’ and adds, 
‘that in proportion as his joy had increased, so had 
his love to all creatures,’” 

«“ Yes,” said Randolph, “ though man search earth, 
sea, and skies for their coveted good, he shall find it 
only here. Let us but trust entirely our beneficent 
Father, and seek to do good to all his creatures; but 
ask ourselves ‘ What ought we to do,’ instead of 
‘What should we like to do, and act upon the an- 
swer which conscience and right dictate, and the light 
will shine within; nor only there, it will throw its 
beams abroad till thousands feel its blessed influ- 
ence.” . 

Randolph went to his own room to muse upon the 
character of Catharine; day after day found him at 
her side, and as her gentle influence diffused itself 
more and more about him, he learned to pity Mrs. 
Sunderland, and have patience with the children. 
Every day, too, he found some new trait to admire. 
“Certainly,” said he to Westcot, “she has the pa- 
tience of Job and the meekness of Moses; she is 
constantly assailed by trials of temper that would 
overset the philosophy of a better man than myself, 
and yet a frown never contracts her brow nor a hasty 
word drop from her lips—That is indeed a blessed 
alchemy which transmutes the dross of life to pure 
gold.” 

But “ the course of true love never did run smooth,” 
nor did it now. Perfect confidence, indeed, that most 
sure bond of union, was established between the 
lovers, and the father had given them his hearty 
blessing, but opposition arose from an unlooked for 
quarter. 

Mrs. Sunderland said she was grieved and asto- 
nished at Catharine’s selfishness; how could she 
think of going away and leaving her with the care 
of the family and children, when she knew her health 
was so wretched ? 

Her husband tried to reason with her, but to no 
purpose; she could not reason, indeed, but she said 

if all this care was put upon her she was quite sure 
she should not live a month, 

Catharine listened with a cheek alternately red and 
pale, and at length she murmured in a voice hardly 
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andible, “I ought to have thought of this before; 
your comfort should have been my first concern.” 

And to the vehement remonstrances of Randolph 
afterwards, that his happiness, perhaps her own, 
should be sacrificed to the whim of Mrs. Sunderland, 
she replied, “ It is not a whim, Sidney; she is right. 
Her frail health would at once give way under the 
accumulated care which would come upon her. And 
may we follow our own inclinations at the expense 
of her life? No,no, Sidney. Let us do right at what- 
ever sacrifice.” 

Randolph was opening his mouth to answer, when 
Judge Sunderland entered the room. “ My children,” 
he said, “ I have come with a proposal, which I trust 
will obviate all difficulties; and which I am sure will 
remove a weight from my heart, if you accede to it. 
You know, with our well-trained domestics, the care 
of the family is a small matter, compared to that of 
the children; now, if you can consent to take them 








with you, when you leave us, the chief objection will 
be removed.” 

« My dear father, I have often thought of this; but 
will the mother consent?” 

« I hope to induce her; for the advantages it pro- 
mises to the children are so great, I shall not easily 
relinquish it. I am aware it is not a light thing I 
ask of either of you; I know the children are self. 
willed and very troublesome, but under your sole 
management they will soon become less so—it is my 
only hope for them.” 

This difficult affair settled with Mrs. Sunderland, 
every other arrangement was speedily made. And 
when Randolph, a few weeks afterwards, handed his 
fair bride into the carriage which was to convey her 
home, and placed himself beside her, he felt that 
though a portion of happiness be the lot of all whose 
hearts are right, yet there may be a combination of 
outward circumstances greatly to increase it. 
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Come home, my dear Elizabeth, 
I'm sure, could you but know 

The sadness of my lonely hours, 
You would not leave me so. 


If love could not restrain you, 
Sure the kindness of your heart 

Would not allow that mine so long 
Should feel this aching smart. 


Like the dove that found no resting 
On the weary waters wide, 

I wander, but I find no rest 
Apart from thee, my bride. 


Yes, bride I still must call thee, 
Though sixteen years have fled, 
Fraught with the ills and joys of life 
Since the day that saw us wed. 


Yes, bride I stiil must call thee, 
For still I feel thou art 

The morning light unto my eyes, 
And the life-blood to my heart. 


Kind friends may be around me, 
With gentle word and tone, 

Aad all the light gay world may smile, 
But still I am alone. 


The bright bird that you left me, 
Chirps often through the day, 
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And his music but reminds me 
That you are far away. 


For your sake I will feed him 
With fresh seeds and flowers, 

And his morning and his evening song 
Shall count my weary hours. 


And oft our little Edward 
Comes clinging to my knee, 

And says with Joud and hearty laugh, 
“ Dear father, play with me.” 


And when I kiss his little cheek 
His bright blue eyes look glad, 

And [ talk with him and play with him, 
But still my heart is sad. 


My’ sun of life, Elizabeth, 
Hath pass’d its fervid noon; 

I feel the sere and yellow leaf 
Will be upon me soon: 


But though misfortunes press me, 
And the world be false and cold, 

Let thy love and presence bless me, 
And ['ll mind not growing old. 


And I'll mind not fortune’s frowning, 
Nor the heartlessness of men, 

When I see thee home returning, 
Our abode to cheer again. 





BenevoLence.—When death would deprive a man 
of the possession of his property, there can be no 
benevolence in his giving it away. True, many such 
bequests are benevolent in their operation, and some 
doubiless are so in intention, but then the “last will 
and testament” must harmonize with the previous 
eonduct of the individual, or men will not give much 
credit to the real charity of the testator. 





No truly good man ever waited till he made his 
will for an opportunity to do good. 


Woman’s Sruere.—The sphere of woman is con- 
stantly enlarging, as she becomes qualified by a better 
education, and is encouraged by Christian philan- 
thropy to exert more and more, her power of doing 
good. H. 
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PRIMARY 


Mucn light on the great subject of Education, has 
dawned upon the present age. Yet broad wastes are 
still unilluminated. “There remaineth yet, very much 
land to be possessed.” The theorist may have made 
prosperous way through the wilderness of conflicting 
opinions; but the practical teacher seems yet to 
stand upon Pisgah, exploring a varied and beautiful 
heritage, not yet fully reclaimed from the heathen. 

Philosophical writers have laboured to illustrate 
the different departments of mind. They have un- 
folded its chart, and said, “here is a stream, and 
there is a mountain, and there a valley.” But have 
they told us how the stream may be guided, until it 
becomes a river? how it may fertilize and gladden 
its banks, until it meet the sea? Have they pointed 
out among the rocks, and tangled foliage of the moun- 
tain, the sunny spots which are capable of culture 
or ornament? Have they instructed us, how the 
valley may be best made rich for the harvest? how 
its fruits may be safely gathered into the garner of 
eternal life? 

It is the province of the faithful teacher to enter 
the field which the philanthropist has described; to 
test the validity of the precepts, which the sage has 
promulgated. And is not this office as honourable 
as it is responsible? The Emperor of Russia has 
directed the females of his family to engage in the 
work of instruction, and in St. Petersburgh are sev- 
eral schools over which they preside. The Pacha 
of Egypt has induced an English lady to take charge 
of one hundred female pupils at Cairo, and to give 
countenance to so strange a movement in a Maho- 
medan realm, where it is doubted whether women 
have souls, has placed his own daughters under her 
tuition, The king of Greece treats, with respect and 
confidence, the lady from our own land, who educates 
several hundred children at Athens, and causes to be 
supported at her school a delegation of girls, from 
the different provinces of that classic clime. If the 
rulers of the Old World, even in some of the strong 
holds of despotism, are disposed to show honour to 
teachers, our own country, where a right education 
is emphatically the safety and defence of the people, 
ought not to be backward in following the example. 

It is but tco often the case, that primary schools 
are undervalued, or their interests committed to un- 
skilful hands. ‘The assertion is sometimes made, that 
“ any one will do to keep a school for little children,” 
Any decayed, ignorant woman, unable otherwise to 
earn a living, whose dim eyes fail to guide the needle 
aright, or from whose palsied hand, the distaff had 
fallen, she is pronounced fit to gather around her the 
freshest, youngest spirits; to spread out, and to in- 
scribe at pleasure, the tenderest, most impressible page 
of human existence, Should this be so? Is he who 
builds a house inattentive to its foundations ?—he 
who would ereet a pyramid, careless to give solidity 
to its base? So, they who aid the mind in its earliest 
developements, should be qualified wisely and efficiently 
to use their delegated authority. 

Primary schools are assuming more importance, 
in the opinion of the public, as the necessity of moral 
training becomes better understood. Intellectual edu- 
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cation was formerly considered almost the sole object 
of schools, and the culture of right principles pursued 
only as far as they advanced or impeded it. Yet is 
it not rather the true order of things, to give the 
highest place to that which regulates our duty here, 
and affects our happiness hereafter? If so, Know- 
ledge should be enlisted in the service of Virtue, as a 
powerful ally; for we have too often seen, that wher 
uncontrolled by such sacred influence it has been 
placed on the throne, its tendency is to blind and 
wayward, to selfish or criminal courses. 

If we view the intellect as an instrument by which 
we arrive at the heart, those who educate the young 
should make every science, every lesson, an adjunct 
in the culture of right dispositions and correct con- 
duct. Under such a system, the pupils who are least 
advanced in age, may prove their most promising 
subjects; for their hearts ripening sooner than their 
understandings, are more readily reached, more easily 
modified, less permanently injured by evil habit or 
example. Formerly, they were held in promiscuous 
schools, as a sort of hindrance or interruption to the 
elder classes. To keep their station on a hard bench 
with their little feet vainly reaching after the floor; to 
study strange characters; to be occasionally called to 
utter unintelligible sounds; to be bidden by nature to 
move, and by the teacher to sit still, and to be still ; 
to wait with wide-open, wondering eyes, at a myste- 
rious banquet of knowledge, and to find scarcely a 
crumb falling from the table for them, was but too 
often their portion. Like the children of Israel, in 
the land of bondage, they could not but “see that 
they were in evil case.” Yet, as moral culture gains 
its true prominence, the “ prisoners will be brought 
forth from the prison-house,” and admitted as favour- 
ed students of that science which endureth, when 
“if there be tongues they shall cease, if there be 
knowledge it shall vanish away.” 

In bespeaking a due share of attention for those 
almost infantine pupils, which surely in promiscuous 
schools have been too much, and too long neglected, 
it may be well to consider the force and vitality of 
early impressions. Close observers of character per- 
ceive that they may spring up in unexpected forms, 
through every period of future life. When the seed 
is forgotten, when the hand that sowed it moulders 
in dust, it may be perfecting its fruit. 

With what tenacity do the aged cling to the me- 
mories of their early years. Passing events are to 
them comparatively divested of interest. The hopes 
and passions, which agitate young hearts, have grown 
powerless, They are pondering the far-off lines of 
life’s first pages, and the atmosphere of age, seems to 
act like the chemist’s art, in restoring the time-worn 
manuscript. ‘Tell them of the news, the fashions, the 
changes of the day. You win but a divided attention. 
The heart is elsewhere. The past has taken posses- 
sion of their whole being. They are with the dead, 
burying their dead, or causing the dry bones to be 
anew covered with living flesh, The voice of their 
mother in the cradle-hymn, comes back to them, 
when the ear is deaf to the melody of “ singing men 
and singing women.” The lessons of their earliest 
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teachers, the scenery of their first school, are vivid 
before them, when they are about to pass from the 
discipline of earth to the rewards of eternity. 

It is said of the aged Swiss and Germans, in the 
more anciently settled parts of Pennsylvania, that 
when death approaches, they are heard to speak in 
the languages learned in infancy, though they had 
been for years unaccustomed to their use. ‘Teachers 
of primary schools! have you ever thought that the 
words which you utter to the little ones at your feet, 
the counsels which now they seem so lightly to re- 
gard, may grave themselves as with the point of a 


diamond, and go with their souls to the judgment of the 
Great Day? Have you not, indeed, a dignified voca- 
tion, standing as you do, next to the mother, and she 
next to God? taking into your hand that which is 
never to die, and promising to restore it, to those 
who entrusted it, not only uninjured, but brighter, 
and more precious? Let your own deportment, your 
own life, be the lesson of your young pupils. Be 
diligent, be conscientious, be prayerful, be yourselves 
what you require of them to become, and doubt not 
that the Divine blessing will animate and repay your 
labours. 


<r OO CO ——_$_ 


Written for the Lady’s Book. 
BONNETS. 


Boxnets, bonnets, boundless bonnets ! 
Broad, immense, huge, endless, vast! 
Far more worthy ye of sonnets 
Than the clouds whose besoms cast 
Shadows not so wide spread o’er us, 
Clouds which less cunceal the skies, 
Than yon heaps of straw before us 
To obstruct our vision rise! 


Dizzily your tints perplex us; 
Satin, velvet, leghorn, crapes, 
Rise, like Hamlet's ghost, to vex us, 
With your strange, unearthly shapes. 
As the rainbow’s colours, various 
Are the hues which ye display; 
And chameleon-like precarious, 
Changing one by one away. 


Black, then purple—pink, then yellow; 
Green or scarlet, ga, or grave; 

Now, like sunset, soft and mellow, 
Now ye mock the deep-blue wave. 


Both in tint and form fantastic, 
As the dreams that mock poor men, 
Changing shape, like gum-elastic, 
Ouly to be changed again. 


Never Jewish priest’s tiara, 
Never Persia’s brida! queen, 
Never, ’mid the hot Zahara, 
Turban’d Turk or Bedouin, 
Never head-dress, mixed and blending 
In most heterogeneous piles, 
Equall’d half the forms ascending 
In your ever changing styles. 


Oh, that I could wield the thunder! 
Scorching bolts should burn your pride, 
Ribands should be rent asunder, 
Ruin o’er the whole should ride. 
Thus in rage I ring my tocsin; 
Vengeance to each rye-straw tower! 
All of which may hungry oxen, 


Hogs, and cows, and sheep devour. Francis. 





For the Lady’s Book. 


ROMANTIC INCIDENTS IN BRITISH HISTORY. 
THE FIELD OF FLODDEN, (1513.) 


BY W. J. 


Tue anthem was hushed, and the last pealings of the 
organ had died away along the vaults of the royal 
chapel of Linlithgow. With his head resting upon 
his arm, James the Fourth of Scotland sat absorbed 
in meditation. Suddenly he was aroused from his 
reverie by the appearance of a tall majestic figure, 
clad in a robe of azure colour, girt around him in 
ample folds by a linen sash; he had sandals on his 
feet, long auburn locks waved around his forehead, 
and the expression of his countenance was grave and 
commanding. He paid little or no reverence to the 
royal presence, but pressing up to the desk at which 
the king was seated, leaned down on it with his arms, 
and addressed him in a slow and impressive tone. He 
solemnly warned him “to forbear from his purposed 
inroad into the land of the Southerns, seeing that 
neither he, nor any who accompanied him would 
return from the undertaking.” He concluded with a 
menace against the king’s indulgence in forbidden 
amours, “in which if thou continuest,” said he, “thou 
shalt be confounded and brought to shame.” Fear- 
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less as were the nobles by whom the royal seat was 
surrounded, not a hand was raised to arrest the de- 
parture of this daring personage. He disappeared at 
the western porch of the chapel, and every one recog- 
nized, or thought he recognized in the mysterious 
stranger, the Patron Saint of Scotland. At the dead 
of night, of the same day that had witnessed this 
apparition, the unearthly voice as of a herald was 
heard at the Market-cross of Edinburgh, summoning 
the king by his name and titles, and many of his 
nobles and principal leaders to appear before the 
tribunal of the great judge, within the space of forty 
days. James was naturally superstitious; and the 
probability is, that these pageants were devised by the 
queen and the more prudent among the nobility, to 
deter him from his intended expedition. But the 
impression, if any, made on the mind of the king, 
was soon effaced by an appeal to his chivalrous feel- 
ings, which it was impossible for him to resist. Anne, 
the fair queen of France, had written him a letter 
with her own hand, in which designating him as her 
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knight, she besought his assistance on behalf of her- 
self and kingdom, in the tone and manner of a dis- 
tressed princess of romance, imploring the succour 
of some valiant paladin. A brilliant ring from the 
queen’s finger was the pledge of faith by which she 
conjured James to risk but one day’s march into 
England for her sake. A less romantic, and more 
solid present of fifteen thousand crowns, came oppor- 
tunely to remove certain financial difficulties which 
might have seriously interfered with the projected 
campaign. He immediately despatched a herald at 
arms to Henry the Eighth of England, who, joining 
the league against Louis the Twelfth of France, had 
invaded his dominions, and was at that moment in 
his camp before Terovanne. Suddenly a messenger 
is announced from James of Scotland. It was Lyon, 
King-at-arms, who was the bearer of an angry expos- 
tulation, accompanied by a requisition for the imme- 
diate retreat of the English army out of the French 
territory, or a denunciation of war in case of refusal, 
Henry returned a haughty answer, commanding the 
envoy to inform his master, that he had left an earl 
behind him in the north, who knew well how to 
defend the kingdom against the attempts of his mas- 
ter. The herald, however, declared such a mode 
of proceeding informal. He pleaded the privilege of 
his office, and: refused to be the bearer of a verbal 
message. Henry deliberated, and at length conde- 
scended to embody his reply in a letter, which, how- 
ever, it was decreed should never reach its destination; 
for impatient of delay, James had rashly hurried to 
the borders, Of the result of that rashness who is 
ignorant? ‘To whom is not the name of Flodden 
familiar, where, after one of the most hard fought 
days that the fields of Scotland had ever witnessed, 
lay weltering in their blood, the king himself, two 
mitred abbots, twelve earls, thirteen lords, and five 
eldest sons of peers, besides fifty chiefs, knights, and 
men of eminence, and above ten thousand common 
men? All this is matter of familiar story, but there 
are some more minute details connected with that 
fatal day, as well as official papers and private corre- 
spondence, which, as they have only recently come 
to light, will not be unacceptable to the lovers of the 
olden time. 

The first of our illustrations is an original letter, 
addressed by the Earl of Surrey, the English com- 
mander at Flodden, to Cardinal Wolsey. It presents 
a lively picture of his own feelings, and of the mon- 
arch over whom he is destined to triumph. 

“I most humbly beseech your Grace to help that 
some noblemen and gentlemen of the king’s house 
and of the south parts, may be sent hither, though 
they bring no great numbers with them. God know- 
eth that if the poorest gentleman in the king’s house 
were here, and I in London, and were advertised of 
this news, I would not fail to kneel upon my knees 
before the king’s grace, to have license to come 
hither post, to be at the day of battle. And if young 
men and gentlemen be not desirous and willing to be 
at such journeys, and to take the pain and give the 
adventure, and the king’s highness be well contented 
with those that will do so, and only regarding others 
that will be but dancers, dicers, and carders, his 
grace shall not be well served when he would be. 
For men without experience shall do small service, 
and experience of war is not to be had, without it be 
sought for, and the adventure given. Of likelihood 
no man living shall ever live to see the Scots attempt 
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again to invade this realm with the power of Scotland, 
if they may be well resisted now. And, byways, I am 
advertised that the king is a marvellous wilful man, 
and will believe no man’s counsel, but will have his 
own opinion followed. I am also advertised that he 
is so passionate, that, if he be opposed by his familiars, 
and do hear any thing contrary to his mind and plea- 
sure, his accustomed manner is to take his bonnet 
suddenly off his head and throw it in the fire; and no 
man dare take it out, but leave it to be burned. My 
Lord Dacre doth affirm that at his last being in Scot- 
land, he did burn above a dozen bonnets after this 
manner. And if he be such a one, with God’s grace 
we shall speed the better with him.” 


Our second document is 


The Earl Surrey’s Letter of Challenge to King 
James the Fourth of Scotland. 


“Right high and mighty Prince—So it is, that 
lately I sent unto you Rougecross, Poursuivant at 
Arms, and by him advertised your Grace, that I, and 
other my Sovereign Lord’s subjects, were come to 
repress and resist your invasions of this the King my 
Sovereign Lord’s realm. And for that intent, I 
offered to give you battle on this behalf, Friday next 
coming, which my message your Grace took pleasure 
to hear, as I am informed. And by your herald Isley, 
ye made answer, that you were right joyous of my 
desire, and would not fail to accomplish the same, 
and to abide me there, where you were at the time 
of my message so showed unto your Grace. And 
albeit it hath pleased you to change your said promise, 
and put yourself on to a ground more like a foriress 
or camp, than upon any indifferent ground for battle 
to be tried; therefore, considering the day appointed 
is so nigh approaching, I desire now of your Grace, for 
the accomplishment of your honourable promise, you 
will dispose yourself for your part, like as I shall do 
for mine, to be to-morrow with your host on your 
side of the plain of Milfield, as likewise I shall do for 
mine; and I shall be with the subjects of my Sove- 
reign Lord on my side of the plain of the said field, 
to give you battle betwixt 12 of the clock, and 3 in 
the afternoon, upon sufficient warning by you to be 
given by 8 or 9 of the clock in the morning, by the 
said Poursuivant. And, like as I and other noblemen, 
my company, bind us by our writing subscribed with 
our hands, to keep the same time, to the intent above 
said; if it may like your Grace, by your honourable 
letters, subscribed with your hand, to bind your 
Grace for the accomplishment of this desire, trusting 
that you will despatch our said Poursuivant immedi- 
ately: for the long delay of so honourable a journey, 
we think, should sound to your dishonour. Written 
in the field in Wollerhaugh, this 7th day of September, 
at five of the clock ‘n the afternoon. 

(Signed) “ Tuomas Surrey.” 


«Thomas Howard, Tho. Dacre, Clifford, Henry 
Scrope, Ralph Scrope, Rich. Latimer, Wm. Conyers, 
J. Lomley, R. Ogle, W. Percy, E. Stanley, Wm. 
Molyneaux, Marmaduke Constable, W. Gascoigne, 
W. Griffith, Geo. Darcy, W. Bulmer, Tho. Strang- 
ways.” 

The king’s answer was verbal: “ It did not be- 
come an earl to dictate to aking. He expected vic- 
tory from the justice of his cause; not from any 
vantage of ground.” 
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Next comes the official bulletin. of the battle, as 
transmitted to Henry in France. It is translated from 
the French original. 

« Bulletin sent Post to the King of England, by his 
servant the Lord Howard, concerning the form and 
manner of the battle between the King of Scotland 
and his Lieutenant, the Earl of Surrey, in Brankstone 
Field, ‘the ninth day of September. 

First, when the two armies were a league and a 
half from each other, the Earl of Surrey sent Rouge- 
cross to the King of Scots, desiring battle of him; 
and he answered he should abide there till Friday at 
noon, The Lord Howard, about eleven o’clock the 
same day, passed the Bridge of T'wissel, with the 
vanguard and artillery, and the Earl, his father, fol- 
lowed with the rearguard, divided into two battalions, 
and to each batalion two wings. 

Axso, the army of the King of Scots was divided 
into five batalions, each batalion an arrow-shot from 
the other, and each of these five great masses at 
equal distance from the English army; part in 
squares, and part arrow-wise; and were on the height 
of the hill, full a quarter of a mile from the foot 
thereof. 

The Lord Howard halted with his vanguard in a 
little valley, till the rearguard had joined one of the 
wings of his batalions; then both advanced in one 
front upon the Scottish army, the said Scots descend- 
ing the hill in good order, in the manner that the 
Germans march, without speaking a word, and with- 
out the least noise. 

The Earls of Huntley, Arrol, and Crawford, with 
their host of 6,000 men, came upon the Lord How- 
ard; and, in a short space, they turned their backs, 
and the greater part of them were slain. 

The King of Scots came with very great power 
upon the Earl Surrey, who had Lord Darcy’s son on 
his left ; and these two bore all the brunt of the fight. 
And here the King of Scots was slain, a spear’s 
length from the said Earl Surrey; and many also of 
the nobles were slain there, and none ef the Scots 
taken prisoners in these two batalions. And at the 
same hour, the Earls of Lennox and Argyle joined 
battle with Sir Edward Stanley, and both with their 
troops were put to flight. 

Edmund Howard, second son of the Earl of Sur- 
rey, had with him 1,000 Cheshire, and 500 Lanca- 
shire men, and many gentlemen of Yorkshire. And 
the said Edmund sustained the right wing of his 
brother Lord Howard, upon whom fell the Lord 
Chamberlain of Scotland, and many others who gave 
in. Mr. Gray, and Sir Humphrey Lyle were taken 
prisoners, and Mr. Richard Harbottle, and Maurice 
Barkleyshire. And the said Edmund Howard was 
thrice felled down ; and to his relief came Lord Dacre 
with 1500 hundred men, and so distinguished himself 
that he put the Scots to flight, and had about eight 
score of his men slain. In the same attack, a great 
number of Scots were slain. 

Axso, the conflict began at about four and five, after 
dinner, and the pursuit continued for a league and a 
half, with a marvellous great slaughter ; and ten thou- 
sand more would have been killed, had the English 
been mounted on horseback. 

Axso, the Scots were about 80,000, and about ten 
thousand of them slain; and of the English under four 
hundred were killed. The soldiers took only five 
thousand horse from the Scots, but all the oxen that 
drew their artillery; and afterwards they came to 


their tents, and took all the stuff that was therein, 
killing several of the Scots who guarded the same. 

The Scotch and English artillery was conveyed 
by the aid of the said Lord Dacres, to Etal Castle, in 
England. 

The body of the King of Scots was carried to 
Berwick. There is scarcely one of the great per- 
sonages of the kingdom of Scotland returned home, 
but the Lord Chamberlain ; and it is thought that few 
of them are left alive. 

Signed by Thomas Lord Howard, Admiral of Eng- 
land.” 

James fell by an unknown hand, at about a spear’s 
length from the feet of Surrey. In a letter from 
Lord Dacre to the Council, we have the following 
interesting particulars. “As for any intelligence had 
with any Scot in Scotland, I assure your Lordships, 
of a truth I have none, as shall be sufficiently proved; 
for they love me worst of any Englishman living, by 
reason that I found the body of the King of Scots, 
slain in the field, and I advertised the Lord Norfolk 
thereof by writing: and, thereupon, I brought the 
corpse to Berwick, and delivered it to my said Lord. 
At which time, I was ill-treated in my said Lord’s 
presence, by one Langton of Berwick, and whereof I 
report me to his Lordship, as it is not yet punished. 
To have daily encumbered the King’s grace, or you, 
by sending by post writings of trifles, and flying tales 
of no certainty, as I suppose others have done, to no 
little cost or charge of the King’s grace, I would 
have been loth so to do.” 

Previous to Henry’s departure to France, he had 
appointed “ his most dear consort, Queen Catharine, 
rectrix and governor of the realm,” as we learn from 
the instrument preserved in Rhymer’s Feedera (xiii. 
370.) ‘Two interesting letters from her pen have 
been preserved, the first to her royal consort, the 
second to Cardinal Wolsey, which show us the feel- 
ings on such an occasion of this noble lady, the 
worthy daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella. 


Queen Catharine to King Henry 8th. 


“ Sire, My Lord Howard hath sent me a letter open 
to your Grace, within one of mine, by the which ye 
shall see at length, the great victory that our Lord 
hath sent your subjects in your absence : and, for this 
cause, there is no need herein to trouble your Grace 
with long writing, but, to my thinking, this battle 
hath been to your Grace and all your realm the 
greatest honour that could be, and more than should 
ye win all the crown of France. Thanked be God 
for it! and I am sure your Grace forgetteth not to do 
this, which shall be cause to send you many more 
such great victories, as I trust he shall do. My hus- 
band, for hastiness I could not with Rougecross send 
your Grace the piece of the King of Scots’ coat of 
mail, which John Glynn now briageth. In this, your 
Grace shall see how I can keep my promise, sending 
for your banner a king’s coat. I thought to send 
myself unto you, but our Englishmen’s hearts would 
not suffer it. It should have been be‘ter for him to 
have been in peace, than have this revard. All that 
God sendeth is for the best. My Lord of Surrey, my 
Henry, would fain know your pleasure in the burying 
of the King of Scots’ body, for he hath written to me 
so. With the next messenger, your Grace’s pleasure 
may be herein known. And with this I make an 
end, praying God to send you home shortly, - 
without this, no joy here can be accomplished; and 
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for the same I pray, and now go to our Lady at 
Walsingham, that I promised so long ago to see— 
At Woburn, the 16 day of September. 

« I send your Grace herein a bill found in a Scotch- 
man’s purse, of such things as the French King sent 
to the said King of Scots to make war against you ; 
beseeching your Grace to send Mathew hither, as 
soon as this messenger cometh to bring me tidings 
from your Grace. 

« Your humble wife and true servant, 

“ CATHARINE.” 


She also wrote the following letter, of the same 
date to Cardinal Wolsey. 

“Master Almoner—When the last messenger 
went, I wrote not to you, because I had not the 
surety of every thing that was done in the battle 
against the Scots. Now, since that time came a 
post from my Lord Howard, with a writing at length 
of every thing as it was, which I now send to the 
king.* And ye shall thereby perceive how great a 
gi’: Almighty God hath sent to the king; for to me 
it is thought the greatest honour that ever Prince 
had; his subjects, in his absence, not only to have 
the victory, but also to slay the king and many of his 
noblemen. ‘The matter is so marvellous, that it 
seemeth to be of God’s doing alone. I trust the king 
shall remember to thank Him for it; for so all the 
realm here hath done. And because ye shall know 
by my Lord Howard’s letter every thing better than 
I can write, it is no need herein to say any more of 
it. And with this I make an end, praying you to 
continue your writing, which is to me a great com- 
fort, and methinketh it is a great while ago that I 
received any from you. At Woburn, the 16 day of 
September. 

“ CATHARINE THE QUEEN.” 


Henry did not forget the pious suggestion contain- 
ed in this letter, as we learn from the good old chro- 
nicler, Hall. “On the Monday, at night, the 26th 
of September, the Lord Herbert and the Earl of 
Shrewsbury made great fires in their armies, in token 
of victory and triumph: and, on Tuesday, the 27th 
day, the tent of cloth of gold was set up, and the 
king’s chapel sang mass, and after that a Te Deum; 
and then the Bishop of Rochester, (the good Fisher,) 
made a sermon, and shewed the death of the King 
of Scots, and much lamented the ill end and perjury 
of him.” 

The defeat at Flodden filled the whole of Scotland 
with desolation. From the peasant’s cot to the 
bower of the princely dame, all was grief and lamen- 
tation; silence reigned in the scenes where the voice 
of festivity was lately heard, while every church and 
chapel resounded to the music of the funeral dirge. 
A monarch beloved for his social virtues, had, in an 
evil hour, sacrificed to no worthy ambition, and to 
the precipitation of misguided courage, the glories 
of a memorable reign; he had fallen in the vigour of 
his life, and his mangled body had become the prey 
of his enemies. The national sorrow was heightened 
by terror at the prospect of ruin and servitude that 
presented itself. ‘The defeat at Flodden had left 
Scotland defenceless and prostrate before her ene- 
mies, The life-blood seemed curdling around the 
heart of the nation, and it required some extraordi- 
nary stimulant to restore the circulation. The en- 
ergy and promptitude of the magistracy of Edinburgh 

* This is the account of the battle given by him as above. 


gave the healthful impulse which such a crisis de- 
manded. The following Proclamation has reached 
us, and to use the words of Sir W. Scott, «It is the 
language of Rome when Hannibal was at her gates.” 


Edinburgh, this tenth day of September, 1513. 


We give you to know, Forasmuch as there is a 
great rumour lately arisen within this town, touching 
our Sovereign Lord and his army, of which there 
has come as yet no certainty: Therefore, we strictly 
charge and command, in the name of our said Lord 
the King, and of the Presidents in the place of the 
Provosts and Bailies of this borough, that all manner 
of persons, neighbours within the same, have ready 
their arms of defence, and weapons of war; and re- 
pair therewith to the said Presidents, at the jawing 
[tolling] of the common bell, for the keeping and 
defence of the town against them that would invade 
the same. And we also charge, that all women, and 
especially vagabonds, do pass to their labours, and be 
not seen ganging their gait, clamouring and crying, 
under the pain of banishment of their persons, with- 
out favour ; and that the other women of gude [of the 
better sort] do pass to the kirk and pray, when time 
requires, for our Sovereign Lord and his army, and 
for their neighbours being thereat; and that they hold 
them at their private labours, off the gait, [not run- 
ning in the street, as becometh them.” 

Jealousy for the honour of their nation led the Scots 
to doubt the painful fact, that their king had fallen on 
the Field of Flodden. James usually wore about his 
body an iron belt, in token of his repentance for his fa- 
ther’s death, and the share he had therein. It was ob- 
jected to the English that they could never produce this 
token; but the probability is that he would have laid it 
aside on the day of the battle, as likely to encumber him 
in his personal exertions. Some said, that, in obedi- 
ence to a religious vow, he had gone on a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land. Others had a still more circum. 
stantial story. They said, that in the twilight, when 
the fight was nearly ended, four tall horsemen were 
seen to come into the field, having each a wisp of 
straw on the point of their spears,as a token by 
which to know each other. They stated that these 
men mounted the king on a dun horse, and that he 
was seen to cross the T'weed with them at night-fall.* 

Nor were strange fancies and superstitious fears 
confined to the vulgar only. In a letter from the 
Earl of Surrey to Cardinal Wolsey, he says: “ I dare 
not write the wonders that my Lord Dacre, and all 
his company do say they saw that night, six times, 
of spirits and fearful sights, And universally all this 
company says plainly, that the devil was that night 
among them six times.” And yet he adds, a few 
lines after, “There is no hardier nor better knight 
than the Lord Dacre.” 

Henry, probably with a view to blazon the death 
of James, and do away with these popular impressions, 


* A still more curious circumstance has recently come to 
light, by the publication cf the “State Papers.” Margaret, 
sister to Henry, and wife of the deceased monarch, had mar- 
ried the Earl of Angus; but having quarrelled with him, she 
sued for a divorce—a remedy which her brother had brought 
into fashion. But upon what plea did she urge this? A letter 
from Thomas Magnus to Cardinal Wolsey, dated June 23, 
1525, makes us acquainted with the extraordinary ground 
upon which she rested her suit; “ submitting her cause to be, 
that she was married to the said Earl, the late King of Scots, 
her husband, being still alive!” 
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obtained from Pope Leo the Tenth, permission to 
bury the body in consecrated ground ; the king having 
died under sentence of excommunication, to which 
he had subjected himself by breaking the treaty. The 
license for interring the body in St. Paul’s, dated 
November 29, 1513, is still extant among the Cotton 
MSS., in the British Museum. Stowe, in his “ An- 
nals” confirms this statement, and adds the following 
particulars: “The body of King James was after- 
wards conveyed to the monastery of Sheen, but by 
what order I am not certain. After the dissolution 
of that House, in the reign of Edward the Sixth, 
Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk, being lodged and keep- 
ing house there, I was shown the same body, so 
lapped in lead close to the head and body, thrown 
into a waste room, among old timber, lead, and other 
rubbish. Since the which time, workmen there, for 
their foolish pleasure, hewed off the head; and Lan- 
celot Young, master-glazier to Queen Elizabeth, feel- 
ing a sweet savour to come from thence, and seeing 
the same dried from all moisture, and yet the form 
remaining, with the hair of the head and beard red, 
brought it to London, to his house in Wood street, 
where for a time he kept it for its sweetness; but in 
the end, caused the sexton of that church (St. Mi- 
chael’s, Wood street) to bury it amongst other bones 
taken out of that charnel.” So much for the true 
and particular account of these unfortunate relics, 
We may be pardoned the reemeren am as James 
died under sentence of e n, and not in 
the odour of sanctity, it may be nearer "the truth to 
conclude, that the marvellous “sweet odour,” in 
question, arose from the aromatics used in embalming 
the body. 





Many have been the poetical effusions, as well of 
the older, as of more modern times, upon the melan- 
choly theme of Flodden Field. By far the most 
touching is that known by the name of “ The Flow. 
ers of the Forest,” written in 1755, by a sister of Sir 
Gilbert Elliot of Minto. It will be found in the first 
volume of the “ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” 
where Sir W. Scott thus characterizes it: “The 
manner of the ancient minstrels is so happily imitated, 
that it required the most positive evidence to con- 
vince the editor that it was of modern date.” 

One of the latest travellers over the memorable 
Field of Flodden—the Marathon of the North of 
England, thus expresses himself: “ Wild as the pro- 
ject may seem, I honestly confess that I should like 
to have a dig in this spot, with the aid of fifty pick. 
axes and spades supplied by the poor of the parish.” 
«“ Northern Tour,” by T. F. Dibdin, the well-known 
bibliomanist. This process of his transition from the 
book-worm state, to that of the earth-worm is whim- 
sical enough. 

Mr. Dibdin gleaned the following anecdote in the 
neighbourhood, which proves that Spartan virtue is 
not yet extinct in the world. “A lady, on her return 
to Scotland, after many years absence, alighted from 
her carriage on this spot, and kissing the earth, 
thanked heaven that not one of her ancestors had 
returned from that fight—as a fugitive: they all 
perished in the field !” 

We close our anecdotes of the Field of Flodden, 
not forgetting, that, according to Sir Walter Scott, 
an unhewn column marks the spot where James 
fell, which is still known to tradition by the name of 


The Hing’s Stone. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE WIDOW’S CHARGE, AT HER DAUGHTER’S BRIDAL. 


BY MRS, LYDIA H, SIGOURNEY. 


Deat gently thou, whose hand has won 
The young bird from the nest away, 
Where careless ‘neath a vernal sun 
She gaily caroll’d, day by day— 
The haunt is lone,—the heart must grieve, 
From whence her timid wing doth soar, 
They pensive list, at hush of eve, 
Yet hear her gushing song no more. 


Deal gently with her,—thou art dear, 
Beyond what vestal lips have told, 
And like a lamb, from fountains clear 
She turne, confiding to thy fold; 
She round thy sweet, domestic bower, 
The wreaths of changeless love shall twine, 
Watch for thy step at vesper hour, 
And blend her holiest prayer with thine. 


Deal gently, thou, when far away, 
*Mid stranger scenes her foot shall rove, 
Nor let thy tender cares decay, 
The soul of woman lives in love; 
And should’st thou, wondering, mark a tear 
Unconscious, from her eyelids break, 
Be pitiful, and soothe the fear 
That man’s strong heart can ne’er partake. 


A mother yields her gem to thee, 
On thy true breast to sparkle rare— 
She places ‘neath thy household tree 
The idol of her fondest care; 
And by thy trust to be forgiven, 
When judgment wakes in terror wild, 
By alJ thy treasur'd hopes of heaven, 
Deal gently with the Widow's child. 





Coverousness.—I cannot discover an adequate 
cause for covetousness, What should move a raan 
to undergo trouble, anxiety, and disquietude, in taking 
up money, not for himself but another, perhaps a 
profligate, or even an enemy? I, therefore, attribute 
this passion to the folly of man; which, we see, may 
sometimes rise so high as to make some misers ac- 
tually starve themselves, Avarice, in such a degree, 


is a shocking disease ; and properly compared to that 
dropsy, wherein the more a man drinks, the more 
thirsty he grows, and the sooner he dies. Nay, this 
disease is like witchcraft; for the miser does not 
possess his money, but his money possesses him. 
Hence, though covetousness be an odious failing, it 
seems a characteristic of man, as a creature that 
does not know himself. 
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« Laura Srantey’s marriage with a Southerner, ob- 
liging her to reside in Virginia, must be quite an un- 
fortunate event for Alice, as well as for the remainder 
of the family,” said Mrs. Linwood to her daughter as 
they returned from the wedding visit, “for Laura, 
since her sister Stanley’s death, has proved herself a 
mother to Alice.” 

« But, mother, what a sweet girl Alice Stanley is; 
and though she has judgment and knowledge beyond 
her years, yet I should scarcely think her old enough 
to be housekeeper.” 

“TI have no fear, Mary, but she will prove herself 
fully capable of those duties,” replied her mother, 
“but as she has now left school, and is beginning to 
mix more with the world, and will, of course, make 
many new acquaintances, she needs some one on 
whose experience she can depend, to guide her aright. 
I am aware, in general, she reads characters very 
easily, but her own heart is so pure and good she is 
unwilling to impute evil motives to any one.” 

Alice Stanley had lost her mother when quite young, 
but not too young to forget the sweet expressive face, 
or the voice which, whether heard in chiding or in 
praise, had the same kind, gentle tone. Since that 
event, she had been under the care of her father’s 
sister, and well did she fulfil her trust; for, though 
pleased to have Alice learn the various fashionable 
accomplishments, she, at the same time, did not per- 
mit her to neglect the more solid branches, and de- 
sired especially she should be well versed in the va- 
rious duties of a housekeeper; for she wisely con- 
sidered that as a most necessary part of a young 
lady’s education. Alice was not much more than 
sixteen at the time of her aunt’s removal, but still 
fully competent to the various duties required of her, 
And in these she was assisted by a volatile little fairy, 
called Emma Wadsworth. Perhaps it is not exactly 
in accordance with truth to use the word “ assisted,” 
but still she was certainly useful in enlivening many 
a tedious hour of a rainy day, and in turning more 
than one “ sombre look of dear cousin Alice,” into a 
hearty laugh. 

But though she called her “couisin Alice,” she 
could hardly be said to be a relative. She and her 
brother Henry were orphans, and distant connexions 
of Mrs, Stanley. At the time of their father’s death, 
both being very young, Alice’s mother had offered 
them a home in her house, and as the Stanleys were 
the nearest relatives able to make such an offer, it 
was gladly accepted. Wadsworth was now twenty, 
but rarely at home, being just upon the point of finish- 
ing his law studies, in which profession his teachers 
prophesied he would excel. Emma was just fourteen, 
with that union, so rarely to be found, of a beautiful 
clear complexion and hair almost black, which curled 
in ringlets round her head; and she had such a pair 
of bright, black, laughing eyes, that no one, even of 
the most morose disposition, could look on her with- 
out feeling, in some measure, the influence of her 
happy and joyous temperament. 

* * * * * * 7 * 

But, with the reader’s permission, we will advance 
nearly three years, and again join the Stanley family, 
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which we shall find has not undergone much change. 
Mr. Stanley is still residing in the country a few 
miles from New York, but the girls are now in the 
city on a visit to Mrs, Linwood. Wadsworth is in 
excellent practice, and for that reason obliged to 
make his home chiefly in the city. 

It is now late in the evening, and the whole family 
have just returned from a party. “ Well,” said Alice, 
“I must acknowledge I am almost tired of these par- 
ties; here I have been to three in succession, which 
I certainly should not have done, had I not in some 
measure felt obliged; but, unfortunately, these two 
last were made on our account.” 

«“ Why, Alice,” exclaimed Emma, “tired of par- 
ties! Do’nt, pray, say so yet, for by the time I shall 
make my debut, I am afraid you will have given them 
up; and then what shall I do? for I shall not go 
without you. Oh, they are so delightful! I think I 
could go to one every evening. But you do not 
really mean you are tired of them?” 

«“ Certainly I do Emma; and when you have at- 
tended as many as I have, you will say so too,” 

“ Not if I am such a belle as you are,” continued 
Emma, “ and every one tries to please me as much as 
they do you. Alice, who was that handsome gentle- 
man with large black whiskers that almost covered 
his face—rather tall and thin ?” 

“Mr. John Badger. Way?” 

«I was going to ask you, why you put on such a 
sombre face when he spoke to you, for I thought I 
heard him say some very pretty things.” 

“ You would not surely have me look as though I 
believed, or was pleased with them?” rejoined Alice. 
“Such as what, Emma?” said Mary Linwood. 

“Oh! I cannot remember all, but I will give you 
one or two specimens. ‘ Will Miss Stanley drink a 
health with me? To the most beautiful person in the 
room,’ accompanied with a look and bow which 
plainly said, you, of course: then—‘ Does not Miss 
Stanley dance this evening? I love to see that grace- 
ful figure upon the floor, every movement is so easy, 
and etal ” 

« Do stop, Emma,” said Alice, “ this is enough for 
one evening.” 

“ Have patience one moment longer, I have not 
quite finished. You must know this is all said with 
so many bows and knowing looks, it is quite irre- 
sistible—so he finishes with another bow and most 
affecting smirk, and a ‘Shall I have the pleasure ?” 
For instance, like this”—and going up to Alice, imi- 
tating his walk and manner, she laid one hand upon 
her heart, as she offered the other, saying “ Shall I 
have the pleasure of your hand for this dance, Miss 
Stanley?” The effect was too ludicrous; even Alice 
could not avoid joining in the general laugh, while 
Emma, with a grave countenance, resumed her seat 
upon the sofa, 

A few minutes after, turning to Alice, she said, 
« Pray, Mrs, Selwyn, why did not Charles come home 
with us to-night?” Then, as if she had made a mis- 
take, corrected herself, saying, * Oh! I beg your par- 
don, my dear Alice, but I hope you will forgive me, 
as it was only anticipating a little.” 
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But though a deep colour suffused her face, Alice 
made no reply; and they all shortly retired to their 
different apartments. 

The next morning Henry Wadsworth called early, 
to inquire after the health of the ladies. He found 
Emma and Mary ready dressed for a promenade, but 
as Mrs. Linwood was slightly indisposed, Alice had 
determined to remain at home with her. 

“ Henry,” exclaimed Emma, “ you have come just 
in the right time. I was this instant wishing for an 
escort.” 

“TI should be very happy,” replied Wadsworth, “ to 
wait on you, but I have urgent business this morning 
which will not permit me to do myself that pleasure ; 
I will attend you, however, as far as—the door.” 

And after hearing Emma say, “ Much obliged for 
your services, sir, hope it has not incommoded you 
too much,” he returned to the parlour. 

« Alice,” said he, as he seated himself beside her, 
“TI have been wishing for some time to speak with 
you on an important subject. I may lose your good 
opinion in doing it; but, believe me, a brother could 
not feel a greater interest in your fate than I do, and 
it is as such, I now wish to warn yon”—he hesitated, 
“ concerning Charles Selwyn.” 

« Warn me concerning Charles Selwyn! What 
do you mean?” 

« I have reason to believe, Alice, he is not such as 
he appears to you.” 

“ Henry,” said Alice, “you must give me good 
reasons for believing so; or I am very much afraid I 
shall be obliged to impute wrong motives to yourself; 
for how can I, without ample evidence, believe ill of 
one who certainly appears most virtuous and amiable, 
and whose father was my father’s most intimate 
friend? And why have you not told me this before, 
for you were aware of this engagement from the 
commencement ?” 

“ Engagement! No, Alice, I was not before aware 
it had gone so far.” 

“ As such I have ever considered it Henry; for I 
have ever thought it my duty to comply with my 
father’s slightest wish. True, my consent was not 
to be asked until my nineteenth birth-day, which will 
be a fortnight from to-morrow.” 

« Then there is yet time,” exclaimed Wadsworth. 
* Alice, this affair originated between your father and 
Mr. Selwyn, when you were both too young to have 
any voice in the matter; Mr, Selwyn, as you know, 
died shortly after. There was this condition to the 
agreement, that when you had arrived at a certain 
age, if both of the parties were not pleased, it should 
not take place. Now, as thisis only the second visit 
Selwyn has made you, his residence being at the 
south, I think you cannot have become so partial, as 
not to believe what I have said, when his character 
shall have been rightly placed before you.” 

“I cannot believe imaginary faults, Henry; I fear 
you are prejudiced.” 

« Alice, you asked me why I had not told you this 
before—the reason was this, When I was at the 
south last summer, I met this man several times at 
parties, and his conduct then was very different from 
his present; but at that time I was not aware it was 
the Mr. Selwyn of your acquaintance, and I was 
never introduced to him until his arrival this week. 
And then, my dear Alice, I wished to assure myself 
I was not mistaken, before I communicated my sus- 
picions: all that I ask of you now, is that you will 


watch him closely, and before the fatal day arrives I 
will endeavor fully to satify you concerning his real 
character.” 

At this instant the door-bell rung, and Mr. Selwyn’s 
voice was heard in the entry. Henry had just time 
to say, “ Promise, my dear Alice, for the present, not 
to mention this conversation to any one,” 

“ May I not to Mrs, Linwood?” 

«“ Yes—her judgment may be of great assistance 
to you, and it will be likewise necessary for me to 
speak to Mr. Linwood on the subject.” 

« I promise,” said Alice. And Wadsworth left the 
room as Mr, Selwyn entered. 

Although Alice was not inclined to believe Henry’s 
statements, thinking he must be labouring under some 
great mistake, still she could not help noticing in 
Selwyn’s conversation several inconsistencies. She 
had, indeed, observed such things before, but had im- 
puted them to absence of mind, or thoughtlessness ; 
now, however, she resolved to prove them. 

In the course of the afternoon, Mrs, Linwood and 
Alice had a long conference, but what passed at the 
time must be known by the results. 

The next week, Monday, Alice received a letter 
from her father, stating that an unexpected turn in 
his affairs would compel him to sell his house, and 
hire a smaller one; that it was not yet a failure, but 
might become so if he did not immediately retrench 
his expenses ; and concluded with requesting her and 
Emma to be at home by the last of the week. Alice 
was for returning the next morning, but Wadsworth 
advised otherwise, and taking an opportunity when 
the others were deeply engaged in conversation, said 
in a low tone, “ I promised a few days ago to give 
you proofs that my opinion concerning a certain cha- 
racter were correct, If you will remain to-morrow, 
and accompany me with Mr. and Mrs. Linwood, in 
the evening, I think I can likewise convince you.” 
Seeing that Alice hesitated, he continued, « If, how- 
ever you do not wish this veil removed” — 

« No—no,” interrupted Alice, “ that was not the 
reason of my hesitation—I will stay and go with 
you.” 

« Oh, Alice, I am so glad of your father’s misfor- 
tune—” said Emma as she turned towards them. 

«Emma Wadsworth! What are you saying?” 
exclaimed her brother, 

Emma blushed deeply and said, “ You should have 
let me finish my sentence, Henry. I intended to say, 
that now I hoped I should, in some measure, be able 
to repay her kindness and attention to me, for I in- 
tend to be more obedient, sedate, &c.—if possible.” 

During the last of this sentence, Emma’s eyes 
were suffused with tears; but at the words, “if pos- 
sible,” Henry was obliged to turn away in order to 
conceal a smile. 

“I have always been satisfied with your conduct, 
my dear Emma,” replied Alice, “ but am glad to hear 
you intend to do even better.” 

Selwyn had promised he would be there in the 
evening to tea, He came early, and Alice had an 
opportunity of seeing him for a few minutes alone. 
She placed in his hand her father’s letter, saying, 
« There is a letter, Mr. Selwyn, of some importance, 
which I think it necessary you should read.” 

Mr. Selwyn paused a few minutes after reading the 
letter, then said, “ Miss Stanley, this is truly an un- 
fortunate affair, and very deeply do I feel and sympa- 
thize with you in this calamity. But, may I ask, 
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why you deem it so necessary to inform me of it? 
I trust you do not think my regard for you will be 
at all diminished by the loss of a few dollars?” 

« You are aware, Mr. Selwyn,” replied Alice, “ that 
on the thirtieth of this month the final decision is to 
be made ; and before that day comes I wish you to be 
as fully acquainted as possible, with my temper, cha- 
racter, property, connexions, &c, that you may not 
hereafter say you were deceived. I wish to be per- 
fectly frank and open with you.” 

« My dear Miss Stanley, I am quite sure I already 
understand your character. And concerning property, 
is not an intelligent, amiable person of more value 
than all the property she can bring with her? And, 
besides, have I not more than sufficient for our living 
in fashionable style? I trust you now no longer 
doubt that—” but he was prevented from finishing his 
sentence, by the entrance of some of the family. 

Mr. Selwyn appeared remarkably cheerful this even- 
ing, though it must be confessed he did one or two 
very awkward things at the tea-table, and once highly 
amused Miss Emma, by putting the salt which she 
had asked for her radish, not on her plate, but in her 
cup of tea. This, fortunately, was his last blunder, 
and for the rest of the evening he was uncommonly 
gay and talkative. Alice began to think she had 
done him injustice, and almost was inclined to blame 
herself, for allowing even a doubt to cross her mind 
concerning his character. 

Mr. Selwyn called the next morning, but finding 
the ladies were all out, wrote a few words on his card, 
stating he had an engagement, which would unfortu- 
nately prevent his visiting them that evening; but 
said he would be there early the next morning, to re- 
ceive Miss Stanley’s commands relating to her return 
home. 

Wadsworth called in the evening and claimed of 
Alice the fulfilment of her promise. Mr. and Mrs. 
Linwood attending them, Henry proceeded through 
several streets, and at last stopped before a large 
house, situated in one of the most fashionable quar- 
ters of the city. “A short time ago,” said Wads- 
worth, “I boarded in this house, and some of my 
most intimate friends are residing here at this mo- 
ment, some whom I value very highly; but there are 
also others to whom I would not wish even to be in- 
troduced. I am perfectly acquainted with every part 
of the house, and am now going to lead you where 
you will be safe from observation, but where you 
must be careful not to make the slightest noise, and 
all I shall require of you will be to look and hear.” 

“« I do not wish to be a listener, Henry,” said Alice. 
But they had already entered the hall, and he replied 
hastily, as he hurried her forward, “ it is too latenow 
to return. Be silent, as you value your future hap- 
piness.” 

They crossed the hall and ascended a winding 
stairway, at the head of which were rooms and pas- 
sages branching off in various directions; but Wads- 
worth did not allow them to stop a moment here, but 
proceeded up another pair which led into a large hall 
or entry, from whence extended two narrow passages, 
on either side of which were doors, apparently open- 
ing into sleeping apartments. Henry took the one 
to the lefi, and had only gone a short distance when 
he came to another entry, which met this at right 
angles; he again turned to the left, and although this 
part of the house appeared to be unoccupied, the pas- 
sages thus far were carpeted, and they moved noise- 


lessly onward. They, however, soon stopped before 
a large double door, one half of which was partly 
open. Wadsworth gently swung it further back, and 
discovered a small room with a dark curtain drawn 
across the further end. After closing the door, he 
bade them remain perfectly still, and opening a side 
door disappeared and left them in darkness; but he 
soon returned bearing a small lamp, which gave only 
light sufficient to enable them to distinguish the nearest 
objects, and which he set down in a comer of the 
room, . 

Appproaching Alice, he led her towards a remote 
corner of the room, desiring her in a whisper, what- 
ever she might see, to utter no exclamation, or by any 
movement betray she was there. He then directed 
her to Jay aside her bonnet, and every article of a 
light colour; then drawing the curtain only so far 
open as just to admit of her passing through, he fol- 
lowed, and beckoned Mr. and Mrs. Linwood to do 
the same, immediately closing it after them. 

They found themselves standing on a sort of bal- 
cony, in a large hall. The hall had evidently been 
made with a reference to balls and cotillon parties; 
the balcony, though intended for musicians, was quite 
small, and surrounded by a circular railing. But the 
object which riveted the attention of all was directly 
beneath them. At a small table, dimly lighted by 
two lamps, sat four gentlemen deeply engaged at a 
game of whist. On the table were wine glasses, 
and a decanter more than half empty. 

“Come Delwood, they beat us last time, and we 
must be more careful now—this is the rubber, and I 
do not care to lose any more money to-night,” ex- 
claimed one, whose voice Alice had no difficulty in 
recognising, “my good fortune seems to have failed 
me this evening.” 

« I thought, Selwyn,” said another, “ you were re- 
markably inattentive this evening. You, who are 
generally our leader, seem to-night to have resigned 
your office, Pray, have you not been able to see the 


* fair démoiselle to-day ?” 


“Pshaw! I hope you do not think I go there 
every day; and unfortunately her charms are fast 
fading away.” 

« Miss Stanley growing homely !” exclaimed Del- 
wood. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” interrupted another, * Delwood, 
my dear fellow, you do not understand her solid 
charms—those which are called the ‘brightest and 
best’—the shiners, my dear sir, are slippifig away ere 
he has scarce touched them.” 

«I have not touched them, Clifton, for I have not 
yet received even a present, that is to say, a token of 
what my future acquisitions were to be. But, alas! 
the golden dream is vanishing away, and I must get 
out of the scrape, as well and as soon as possible.” 

« But, my dear chum,” said Clifton, who seemed, 
by his dearing every body, to be of a very affectionate 
disposition, “ I wonder at your resigning the prize, 
for a prize she certainly is, so easily. She has one 
of the most beautiful faces I ever saw; and her figure— 
it is well Juno is not now in existence, her jealousy 
would certainly be aroused,” and here he laughed at 
what he thought was wit, “and then her disposition 
and manners, so different from haughty, but pretend- 
ing to be condescending beauties—” 

« What do you mean?” exclaimed one who had 
not yet spoken, “she is one of the most reseryed 
characters I ever met with. Why, she is as coldand 
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stiff as an ice mountain. I never could yet manage 
to get her into a sociable conversation.” 

“ Prejudice! prejudice!” returned Clifton. “« You 
happened to hear beforehand that she did not wish 
for your acquaintance, and were fool enough to be- 
lieve it.” 

« And because she said so, I was determined she 
should have it; and so persevered for weeks, until I 
at last obtained an introduction.” 

“7 have no doubt you are correct in your suppo- 
sitions, Leighton,” said Selwyn, “for when in her 
most worshipful presence, I am obliged to be very 
careful how I use my tongue; and: have more than 
once bit that most useful member, until I thought it 
was actually bleeding, for some slight inadvertence 
of speech.—But stop one moment, gentlemen, how 
was that last trick played? There! we have lost 
that—1l put down a wrong card—what, in —’s name, 
was I thinking about?” 

“« A pair of blue eyes, my dear fellow,” said Clifton, 
“and I am sure that is a sufficient excuse for the 
mistake; for such a pair of melting blue, I think I 
never beheld. Such a depth of feeling there! Blue 
eyes for me!” 

“ I must disagree with you there,” exclaimed Sel- 
wyn, “a pair of flashing black ones does the work 
with me much quicker. I have really had serious 


thoughts of transferring my devoirs to Miss Emma 
Wadsworth, for that very reason.” 

“Not if I can prevent it,” said Wadsworth to 
himself. 

And here followed a discussion upon blue and 
black eyes, interspersed with various remarks upon 
the game, and such language as isto be expected 


from such characters; when Delwood at last asked 
Selwyn, if he was really in earnest in his intention of 
preventing the engagement. 

« Certainly,” was his reply, “but I seriously hope 
it will not make her feel very bad. I shall commence 
very gradually, with perhaps relaxing in a few of my 
attentions, and possibly bestow them on Miss Emma; 
and if that does not arouse her jealousy, when 
the thirtieth comes, I can at least politely send in 
my negative. But it would never do for me to marry 
her without property, for mine has already more than 
half disappeared. I wonder if my father was alive, 
what he would now say of his hopeful son? No— 
no—I must marry one who has a somewhat more 
substantial recommendation.” 

« Miss Wadsworth ?—hem—” said Clifton. 

“ No—unfortunately she has not that which my 

pockets so much need. I really wish it were other- 
wise.” 
Alice had remained until Selwyn’s last speech, as 
motionless and as pale as a statue; all faculties, but 
that of hearing, appeared to have been paralyzed. But 
as Selwyn explained his intentions, the colour mounted 
to her face and temples, and she pressed for an instant 
her clasped hands to her forehead ; it was, however, 
but for a moment, for before he had finished, she had 
assumed a firm and collected demeanor, and seemed 
like one who could, with dignity and calmness, over- 
come every difficulty, and whom nothing could swerve 
from the path which she believed to be duty. As soon 
as he had concluded, she signified to Wadsworth her 
wish to leave ; and carefully pushing aside the curtain, 
they were again all safely within the room. 

“I am afraid. my dear Alice, this will prove too 
much for you,” said Mrs, Linwood. 


“Oh, no!” exclaimed Alice, “« I am most thankful 
for the lesson of this evening: but ought we not now 
to return?” 

“ Henry,” said Mr. Linwood, “I think we had 
better get the ladies into the other room, our voices 
may be heard here; and, as I left the balcony, I 
thought there was some remark made concerning the 
curtain. 

Wadsworth immediately led them through another 
door, and into a smaller room, then shutting the door 
said, “« Here you can remain without fear of exposure 
for half an hour, but about that time the outside doors 
are always fastened; and—” 

“Oh! do not let us stop here one moment longer,” 
exclaimed Alice, “I am perfectly ready now to de- 
part.” 

Wadsworth then brought them, by two dark and 
narrow flights of stairs, to the lower hall, which they 
crossed and once more found themselves in the open 
air. As soon as they were in the street, he said to 
Alice, “ This was a cruel trial for you; but my in- 
tention was merely to convince you of Selwyn’s prin- 
cipal amusement, and the general tenor of his con- 
versation, but had I known he would have spoken so 
publicly in that manner of you, I do not think any 
thing would have tempted me to take you there. Will 
you forgive me, my dear Alice, for meddling so much 
with your affairs ?” 

“Forgive you, Henry! I can never be sufficiently 
grateful for the interest you have shown; and hope 
you will, for the present, accept my humble but heart- 
felt thanks. I shall ever consider the events of this 
evening, as among the most fortunate of my life; 
but Mr. Selwyn shall not have the trouble or embar- 
rassment of being the first to give a negative.” 

The next morning, Alice received Mr. Selwyn 
coldly, but politely, and continued so to treat him, 
until the thirtieth, giving him no opportunity for an 
explanation, on the morning of which she delivered a 
note into her father’s hands, which he immediately 
carried to Mr. Selwyn; and from that moment all 
acquaintance between the families was at an end. 

* * * * * * * * 

About a year from the time of the former events, 
we shall find Miss Emma seated in Mr.Stanley’s par- 
lour, and endeavoring to entertain in her way, Mr. 
Herbert Linwood, who has lately returned from his 
European tour. 

“ Weil,” exclaimed Emma, “do you not think it 
a most romantic story? And then for her to try 
even Henry’s motives, pretending to be sick, and 
wearing a veil for so long a time, in order to make 
him think she had lost her beauty—how could she 
doubt him ?” 

“ Probably she did not doubt him;” rejoined Her- 
bert, “ but finding herself so much deceived in the 
character of one, she wished to be certain that she 
was not now mistaken. But is your brother aware 
that her father’s losing his property was also a pre- 
tence ?”” 

“Oh! yes. She and your mother acknowledged 
last week to him, their plans of deceiving—oh! I beg 
your pardon—I should have said, trying the motives 
and feelings of two certain gentlemen. They ex- 
plained that the ‘ unexpected turn of Mr. Stanley’s 
affairs,’ resulted from the suspicion that Selwyn’s ap- 
parent acquiescence to the match arose, not from 
affectionate regard for the daughter, but the money. 
Upon the whole, I believe it was arranged very 
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well, and think I may follow the example my- 
self.” 

« Pray upon whom do you intend to practise it? 
I should like much to know if I am to come in for a 
share ?” 

“Oh! you need have no fear concerning yourself, 
Mr. Linwood, for I perfectly understand your cha- 
racter,” rejoined Emma, “I assure you it was all 
they could do, to persuade me to stand up with you 
in the approaching ceremony. I begged hard for 
them either to get rid of you, or obtain another to 
supply my place, but neither Henry nor Alice would 
consent to either proposition.” 

« Miss Wadsworth,” said Herbert; but for some 
reason he did not finish the sentence. 

«“ Well,” exclaimed Emma, “ what is the matter? 
Are you much offended?” She was occupied in 
finishing off a pair of cuffs, which she had been 
working for Alice, and as she asked the last question 
she looked up with an arch smile; but his eyes were 


bent upon her with such an expression, that almost 
without knowing why, she found herself for once 
feeling very uncomfortable, and at a loss what to say. 
Wishing herself anywhere but in that room, she 
started up, saying, “ There! Alice is calling me.” 
But Herbert caught her hand as she was about pass- 
ing him, and said, “ No—it was my sister she called. 
My dear Miss Wadsworth, will you do me the favour 
to listen to me for two minutes ?” 

Just then the door was shut, and it never could 
be found out exactly how the conversation terminat- 
ed. But a few days afterwards, Mary Linwood was 
heard advising Alice to obtain two: more assistants, 
for it would never do, she said, to have a couple who 
were engaged: and Emma, strange to say, was as 
strongly insisting upon the honour of being one of 
Miss Stanley’s bridesmaids, and also requesting, that 
Mr. Herbert Linwood should not be deprived of his 
office as groomsman. 

Cc. 
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Sicn not—sigk not! 
Tho’ the flowers fade, 

Bright things that die not, 
Never were made! 

Each bliss, while fleeting fast, 
Woo for thine own, 

Ere to the cherished past, — 
Fading, ‘tis flown! 


Hopes meet us here below 
Charming awhile, 

Bright gleams affection's glow! 
Brighter Love's smile !. 

Fond hopes—alas! their power, 
Dream-like they fly— . 

Friendship—how brief its hour! 
Love, too, may die! 


NOT. 


Ww. ELLSWORTH. 


When joy’s glad waters meet, 
Gemming life’s path; 

Taste thou each treasur’d sweet, 
Fond pleasure hath ; 

Still hold each dearer thing, 
Lovae to thy heart, 

Ready more close to cling, 
Ready to part! 


Sigh not, then sigh not 
Tho’ the flowers fade, 

Bright things that die not, 
Never were made! 

** Leaves have their hour to fall,” 
Storm-tost they fly— 

Nature! ‘tis changing all— 
Time, too, shall die! 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE RED HAIRED BELLE. 


BY MISS A. M. 


In a little room of the thousand and one that divide 
the principal hotel at the Springs, a young 
gentleman was seated, whom we shall introduce at 
the moment of his flourishing his name to a letter 
before him—that of “ Phil. Prescott.” He was very 
handsome, very fashionable, and very rich, had just 
left college with a respectable quantity of honour, and 
possessed a proper idea of the immunities attendant 
upon all these qualifications. He had commenced 
scanning his pages, whistling the while in a manner 
that indicated his seeing something particularly either 
wise or witty upon them, when a loud rap sounded 
on the door. 

He was in the most brilliant passage of both the 
tune and letter, and deferred answering. 

“ Are you here, Prescott?—-why don’t you open?” 
said a voice, with another knock. 

“ Come in, man, the door isn’t locked,” at last re- 
turned Mr. Prescott, having finished both his occu- 
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pations, and a gentleman appeared who looked a few 
years older than himself, and was quite as handsome, 
though, perhaps, not quite as fashionable. His name 
was Ashton. 

« She has come !—have you heard of the arrival?” 
said he, before he had rightly emerged from the door- 
way. 

«“ Whose?” 

«“ Ruth Arden’s, to be sure.” 

« Who the deuce is Ruth Arden ?” 

« Pho, Phil, none of your affectation!—the Ten- 
nessee beauty I so often talk about.” 

“ h! the girl with the red hair is it?” 

«The same, only I should prefer your using a 
different manner.” 

« I can’t conveniently; you know how I detest red 
haired women.” 

«JI am astonished, my dear Phillip,” said Ashton, 
in a reasoning tone ; “ that a man of your pretensions 
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to refinement, should persist in cherishing that vulgar 
prejudice—certainly one of the most absurd corrup- 
tions of the age. This we must admit it to be, as 
long as we concede to the ancients a superiority of 
taste over ourselves, with regard to beauty. The 
allusions to golden or yellow hair, with which their 
poets abound, ought to have cured you. Nearly all 
the goddesses had it—Homer’s Juno, for instance, 
tied her ‘ shining ringlets,’ that 


“* Waved like melted gold.’” 


“The old Greek understood that matter well 
enough not to make a mistake there ;” interrupted 
Prescott; “his celestial queen was too much of a 
shrew not to have the badge.” 

«“ Tush !—and then we find 


“*Amathea with her amber hair;’ 
and again the radiant Briseis, who 
“*Tore her golden hair ;’ 


I could quote you similar lines by the hour. The 
colour has always been in favour with genius. Milton’s 
Eve had ‘ golden tresses,’ and so also had Danté’s 
Beatrice, and golden and amber hues are just the 
fainter shades of what you contemptuously call red.” 

“ True, I recollect that the lady-poets say a great 
deal about ‘ red gold,’” 

“ Now,” pursued Ashton, “ Miss Arden’s hair is 
so very glossy, that though the colour ordinarily 
might be thought too high, in some particular lights 
it looks precisely like gold thread.” 

“ Well, only take care lest you be entangled in it. 
For my part, I would as soon encounter the head of 
an Alecto as a red one; and as to a woman who 
bears it, I would not follow in her train for a fortune, 
nor marry her for a kingdom;” returned Prescott 
energetically, 

«I have no notion to insist on your acting against 
your will in this case, my dear Prescott,” said Ash- 
ton, laughing; “so you may spare your warmth for 
a more urgent occasion,” 

“« However, what does she look like, really ?—you 
seem so much interested about her ;” resumed Pres- 
eott. 

“ Prettier, tenfold, than the prettiest woman you 
ever saw.” 

¥ Freckled, isn’t she ?—red haired people mostly 
are.” 

“ Freckled!—no!—her skin is pure as this;” 
pointing to the mother of pearl handle of his penknife ; 
«her eyes are of the clearest blue; her cheeks—no 
roses could match them; her teeth are beyond all 
similes, and her lips are as red as—” 

“ Her head,” interrupted Prescott. 

They were now standing on the balcony, upon 
which the room opened, and were about to walk 
away, when a chambermaid tapped at the door of an 
apartment close by, though not immediately in the 
range, and announced that dinner was on the table. 
In a few moments, a gentieman presented himself 
coming along a passage, and, unperveived by Prescott, 
led off, by another, the lady for whom the summons 
was intended. 

“ By Jove! Prescott,” exclaimed Ashton, and step- 
ped forward, all aghast, to look after the lady, who, 
however, had disappeared. 

«“ What's the matter?” 

“ There was a lady in that room, and she must 


have overheard us,” replied Ashton, recovering him. 
self, 

« Not at that distance—how’s the wind ?—the 
sound could never have got in there.” 

« By what law of acoustics do you make that out? 
She could hardly have failed hearing us even when 
we were at your table. The windows of both rooms 
were open.” 

« Well, no matter, she could not see us, and no 
one who would recognise my voice has that room. 
I suppose it is time for you to look after your aunt, 
isn’t it? You know I don’t go with you; being here 
solus I have no admittance to the ladies’ table.” 

« That’s lucky enough for you, under present cir- 
cumstances, I apprehend,” said Ashton, smiling. 

« What do you mean?” 

“ Oh, nothing! only I shouldn’t like you to go in 
with me just now—Good by. Kitty,” to the servant 
who was again passing, “ who occupies number 70?” 

“The new southern lady, sir—General Arden’s 
daughter.” 

«In what part of the room was she when you 
called her ?” 

« Sitting by this window, sir.” 

«I was right,” thought Ashton,” but it would be 
useless to disturb him by letting him know of the 
matter; she does not know him, and the only chance 
against him, is her having caught the name by which 
I addressed him,” and he hurried off, speculating on 
the absurdity of his friend and its impression on the 
lady; though friend is hardly the word. Ashton was 
a high minded, sensible man, who had known Pres- 
cott half his life, always told him of his faults, ex- 
cused his follies, helped him out of his difficulties, 
and troubled him with very little confidence in return. 

\In the afternoon Prescott made one of a party on 
a short equestrian excursion, during which, in con- 
sequence of the awkward horsemanship of the lady 
he attended, he was obliged in saving himself from 
being thrown on a rock, to dismount in a puddle. 
His appearance suffered considerably from this manou- 
vre, and not having been able to avoid an exhibition 
on his return before the numerous occupants of the 
windows and piazzas, he was in an ill humour for the 
remainder of the day, satisfying himself, however, that 
his ailment was depression of spirits. 

« What has become of Prescott this evening?” 
asked one of his aquaintances. 

“Gone, I suppose to be presented to the newly- 
arrived,” replied another; “ poor Prescott! from hav- 
ing been the grand hero among the professor’s 
daughters and needy young ladies in the students’ 
boarding-houses about college, he imagines himself 
irresistible, and, no doubt, rejoices in a chance to 
experiment with his attractions upon a belle so re- 
nowned as this fair Tennesseean.” 

“ But, unfortunately, her hair is red, and if Prescott 
is natural in any thing, it is in his professions of ab- 
horrence with respect to tresses of that colour, He 
has been satirizing them all day whenever an allusion 
was made to Miss Arden, and, of course, would not 
commit himself so much as by seeking an introduc- 
tion. Yonder he is, and alone, for a wonder—I'll 
get him to join us,” and he immediately hailed Pres- 
cott, who, apart from all companionship, was misan- 
thropically pacing a piazza with his hat over his 
eyes. 

« Will you take a walk, Prescott ?” 

« No, I’m not ‘i? the vein; I have been wonder- 
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ing how we could contrive to have a little music—I 
am in great want of it.” 

« What has been acting tarantula on you?” 

«J don’t know—I’m wretchedly out of spirits, and 
music is my grand panacea.” 

« Well, can’t you get some of the ladies to sing 
for you?” 

« Abominable! I never heard so many cracked 
fiddles of voices—such unvarying flats and sharps in 
my life. There is not one among them that ought 
to attempt music.” 

« No, as something remarkable where there are so 
many, they are nearly all too pretty to excel in it. 
Very pretty women are rarely very musical, or vice 
versa.” 

« You are right, and that’s the reason I can’t fall 
in love—my wife must be both.” 

«“ This Miss Arden is said to be beautiful, and, in 
song, a very Grisi.” 

« Pshaw!” 

The gentleman laughed; “I suppose you Won't 
admit that the spirit of melody would condescend to 
exist beneath red ringlets ?” 

« Exactly.” 

They were interrupted by a prelude on a piano- 
forte, in a private parlour near them, so brilliantly 
performed that they looked at each other in surprise. 
This was followed by a song from a voice of surpass- 
ing sweetness and power. 

«“ Who can that be?” inquired Prescott. 

“ Some new-comer, of course—Miss Arden, I sup- 
pose, her red locks to the contrary notwithstanding. 
There is Ashton at the window—lI’ll beckon him 
here and find out,” he did so, and at the end of the 
piece Ashton presented himself. 

« Was that Miss Arden?” 

«“ Yes—you wish to be introduced, don’t you ?— 
come along ;—will you go in, Prescott?” 

«“ Excuse me,” said Prescott, with immense dig- 
nity; at which the others laughed and left him. 

Prescott resumed his promenade, and in a few 
minutes Miss Arden’s voice again caught his atten- 
tion, His passion for music was not affected, and 
his “savage breast” was opportunely in order to be 
soothed by it. Accordingly he stretched himself on 
a settee to listen. Song followed song—the most 
admirable of selections. Gay and pathetic, bold and 
tender, all were executed to perfection. The ex- 
pression fascinated, the versatility astonished him. 
« She has the voice of an angel,” thought he; “ a few 
more such endowments might atone almost for red 
hair.” 

The next morning Prescott joined a group of gen- 
tlemen who had stationed themselves conveniently 
for observing a party mount their horses for a ride. 
“ You missed a rare treat, Prescott,” said his com- 
panion, whose name was Lamberton, “I never was 
so completely bewitched with music in my life.” 

« I heard it all,” returned Prescott. 

“ Surely that was enough to change your mind; 
you'll pay your devoirs now, won’t you?” 

“I am principled against seeking the acquaintance 
of any red haired woman, as you have heard me say 
before. Who are to ride?” 

« Ashton got up the party, and I believe he is to 
squire Miss Arden.” 

“TI pity him, unless her equestrianism is good. I 
don’t know a greater trial than to be tacked to the rein 
of a lady deficient therein, I hold riding as the most 





distingué of accomplishments, always a mark of tho- 
rough breeding.” 

« Pshaw, Prescott, don’t be so ridiculous! I could 
tell you of squatter damsels beyond the Mississippi 
who could distance either Victoria or her mistress- 
of-horse, in both grace and spirit.” 

“ Well, you will admit, I suppose, that a lady never 
looks so much the lady as on horseback. With me 
bad riding would be a signal objection to any woman. 
Now, there is little Clara Ball—I was really half- 
smitten with her pretty face and sprightly manners, 
but her performance of yesterday cured me entirely. 
To be tied to any one who would bob and wriggle 
about at my side as she did, would be a disgrace I 
could never bear.” 

The discussion was stopped by the appearance of 
the ladies. 'The one who led the way was escorted 
by Ashton, and on her all eyes were turned. ‘There 
could be but one opnion about her; she was incon- 
testibly beautiful. Features, expression, complexion, 
figure and carriage, all were unrivalled, “ What 
ease! what elegance! what freedom!” were the ex- 
clamations that attended her movements. Prescott 
looked after the party in silence, and took a glass 
from his pocket to follow them as they receded. 

«“ Nature has been unjust to that girl,” said he, 
laying down his glass, as the profile of Miss Arden 
was presented by a turn of the road. He had caught 
a view of a long red curl, which had escaped from 
under her cap and was streaming in the wind; « after 
bestowing on her capabilites for the greatest of female 
accomplishments, it is most deplorable that their 
effects should be neutralized by such an infliction 
as—” 

A laugh, loud and long, from his companions 
finished the sentence. 

«“ There they are again, just turning that hill,” re- 
sumed Prescott, “« Ashton deserves to be pistolled for 
placing such a rider on a sorry nag like that.” 

«It was unavoidable,” replied Lamberton; “ the 
horses he might have borrowed would not have sub- 
mitted to a lady’s rein, and of those he could hire, he 
selected the best. Her skill might have been dis- 
played to some advantage on either of your two 
greys.” 

«I must contrive to have them offered for her use, 
I should like above all things to see her show off on 
one of them,” returned Prescott, his countenance 
changing with a new idea. 

« And yourself beside her, ha! ha!” 

Prescott vouchsafed no reply further than a “ good 
morning.” 

“She is exceedingly to be pitied,” thought he, 
when he was alone, “ one who can sing and ride as 
she does is certainly worthy of notice, and it would 
be uncharitable, though her defect is indeed flagrant, 
that she should be neglected by the world, on that 
account alone.” Prescott’s world, at least the most 
important part of it was usually comprised in himself. 
The result of his reflections was, that if an opportunity 
should present itself for him to do so, without too 
open an infringement of what he had threatened to the 
contrary, he might possibly lend her his countenance. 

The riding party returned, and Prescott was on 
the piazza when they alighted. Miss Arden again 
somewhat preceded the others, when, as she drew 
near him, in swinging her whip, it flew from her 
fingers, and fell almost at his feet. Her escort hav- 
ing looked back to answer a question of some one 
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behind him, did not perceive the accident, and Pres- 
cott, with his very best grace, restored the weapon 
to her hand. Ashton by this time had turned round 
and an introduction followed. As he gave it, he 
watched the countenance of the lady, and was con- 
vineed by the quick glance with which she scanned 
our hero, and by a peculiar smile that his name was 
recognised. “What is to come next?” thought he, 
and his impression was almost changed by the ex- 
treme complaisance with which the offender was 
received, as they both attended her to the stair- 
way. 

In the evening, Prescott, who had been amazingly 
exhilarated at having accomplished his benevolent 
purposes without violation of his conscience or com- 
promise of his dignity, felt it incumbent on him to 
make a call at Miss Arden’s room. Music, of course, 
was the consequence, and if he had been charmed 
with her voice when he had caught it only imper- 
fectly and by stealth, he was not the less so now that 
it was directed towards him with the full accompani- 
ments of the most magnificent of eyes and the most 
radiant of smiles. He grew quite sentimental and 
poetical, almost ceased to think about the vexatious 
tresses, and, when they did recur to him, endeavoured 
to recognise Ashton’s discovery in them that they 
were golden and not red. 

The next morning Prescott’s beautiful grays were 
brought to the door, one of them with a side saddle, 
and in due time the gentleman made his appearance 
leading Miss Arden. He might have been a little 
disconcerted, as in passing some of his friends they 
gave him a significant nod, and pointed to their tem- 
ples, but several exclamations that reached him of 
“what a splendid woman!” satisfied him as to the 
excusableness of his proceedings. This was confirm- 
ed, as in riding round the house, many of the win- 
dows flew open, and he knew from the expressions 
ef the fair faces, exhibited thereby, that a similar 
degree of admiration was possibly being extended 
towards himself, even though it might be qualified by 
the expression of “ what a splendid couple !” 

Never had his greys appeared to so much advan- 
tage, and never had his own graces been so strik- 
ingly enhanced by those of a partner. He was in 
the highest spirits and the ride was long and delight- 
ful. He was all gallantry and the lady all gracious- 
ness. He quoted poetry and gathered wild flowers 
for her, and cut away the bushes that impeded her 
sight when she once took a fancy for sketching ; and 
she, in return, twisted the flowers in her cap, and 
gave him the sketch to keep as a souvenir. 

“ I wonder what fortune Miss Arden will have?” 
said Prescott to Lamberton, some three or four days 
after, and in the presence of several acquaintances, 

“TI don’t know exactly, but they say a very large 
one.” 

“ I am glad to hear it; I have just been thinking 
what a folly a man who has money commits in mar- 
rying a girl that has none. It is descending entirely 
too much, that is, if he is comme il faut otherwise. 
It looks as if he could not get an equal, or had not a 
proper appreciation of his own advantages.” 

“Do you intend that we shall make a personal 
application of that?” asked a gentleman; “I hope 
you are not already thinking about Miss Arden—a 
girl with red hair!” 

“ Nonsense !—but you know it is best to be pre- 
pared for contingencies. There is no telling what a 


fellow might do in an unguarded moment, and it 
would be confoundedly awkward to find one’s self 
accepted unexpectedly by a girl whose circumstances 
would place one under such an imputation. I have 
the greatest horror of unequal matches,” 

“ You need hardly give yourself any uneasiness 
about getting into such a dilemma there,” said Lam. 
berton; “ Ashton seems to have the start of you.” 

« Ashton !—preposterous!—they were acquainted 
in their school days, and it is altogether for old 
friendship’s sake that he receives so much favour, 
Ashton, indeed! a plodding fellow as he is, who can 
be content to study his ledger by day and pore over 
the classics at night, would stand little chance with 
such a woman as Ruth Arden.” 

« Then you will have the field pretty much to your- 
self; however, before you enter it, I would advise 
that you make her a present for her toilette, of a 
bottle of that Indian dye, which we see so constantly 
puffed in newspaper advertisements.” 

Prescott’s attentions to Miss Arden now became 
so pointed that the gentlemen felt themselves obliged 
to cease their bantering, and agreed to await the re- 
sult in silence; and the ladies, whose hearts she had 
entirely won by her sweet disposition and unassuming 
manners, thought it would be nothing but proper that 
the fair southerner should know of the efforts he had 
made to bring her into ridicule on her first arrival. 
The belle, herself, though she evidently had read his 
character, showed no effort to repulse his advances, 
Ashton, for a time, had been looked upon as his rival, 
but for three or four days previous to the one ap- 
pointed by General Arden for the departure of his 
daughter, he was confined to his room, from having 
sprained his foot in attempting to rescue the old gen- 
tleman from an upsetting tilbury. 

The last night of their stay was the one fixed upon 
for a ball, and Prescott, after dressing himself with 
more than usual care, entered Ashton’s room to make 
him a visit. 

“ They tell me you are able to walk a little to-day, 
Ashton,” said he, “will you venture into the ball 
room ?” 

“ Hardly.” 

“Tam glad of it—don’t think me hard- 
but this is Miss Arden’s last night, and I shall have 
her all to myself.” 

“ You are to be envied.” 

“I am over my phantasy about red hair—what a 
fool I was!—and have concluded to take a trip into 
Tennessee this fall.” 

“ Have you ?—I shall make one to Europe.” 

“Tut! tut! my dear fellow, don’t let the fair lady 
expatriate you! that’s taking the matter entirely too 
deeply. There are plenty left that may suit you. 
There is little Clara Ball, for one—I don’t believe it 
true that Lamberton is going in for her—at any rate, 
you can easily push him aside—why do you smile? 
are you really trying it already.” 

A servant entered and handed Ashton a note—the 
prettiest, most graceful looking imaginable. He 
opened it with heightened colour, glanced on it, and 
without a reading placed it in his bosom. 

« Aha!” laughed Prescott, « that looks rather sus- 
picious; I see by your countenance that you are 
making fair sail; however, I shall not be so cruel as 
to keep you from the enjoyment of your billet-doux. 
How do I look? can I complete the conquest think 
you? I intend to try.” 
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« How could you fail?” replied Ashton with a de- 
ferential bow. 

« What shall I say to Miss Arden for you?” 

« All the pretty things you can imagine, of course.” 

« Shall I make your adieux ? you had better let me.” 

« No, I shall make an effort to do that myself.” 

« As you please, but sprains are dangerous some- 
times, so take care of yourself; and Prescott soon 
after showed himself in the ball room. Miss Arden 
had already made her appearance with her father, and 
was the focus of all eyes. She had always declined 
joining the little quadrille parties that had diversified 
the evenings, and Prescott had never seen her dance, 
He now claimed her hand, and was in extacy with 
the elegance of her performance. 

« Her dancing equals her singing and her riding ;” 
said Lamberton, “ What a pity that she should leave 
us so soon! this is her last night isn’t it ?” 

« Yes, and I must not let it slip. Such a woman 
is worth securing. I must find a chance to make my 
arrangements before the evening is over.” 

“ Are you so sanguine? supposing you be disap- 
pointed, and I tell on you?” 

«Tell whom and what you please ;” said Prescott, 
in full confidence of triumph, and Lamberton, who 
never made pretensions .to keeping a secret of any 
kind, accordingly discovered the aspirant’s intentions 
to every one that came in his way. 

“Is not the room too warm for you?” said Pres- 
cott to Miss Arden, “shall we walk on the gallery? 
there is a delightful breeze there ;” and he led her out, 

« My time in the ball room has more than ex- 
pired;” said the lady, “I intended to remain but an 
hour, as my preparations for to-morrow’s journey 
have yet to be completed. And, besides, I very much 
dislike dancing in summer.” 

“TI should not wonder at that, if the exercise 
affected you as it does some of the unfortunate ladies 
flourishing yonder. Their flushed faces and uncurl- 
ing hair are enough to give any one a distaste to it, 
even as a spectator.” 

They took a turn or two on the gallery, and Pres- 
cott led his companion to a settee. All the auxilia- 
ries favoured him that a lover could desire. ‘The 
moon was shining gloriously, the music of a flute 
came from a distant piazza, the flowers that orna- 
mented various of the windows breathed their very 
sweetest for the occasion. Prescott felt himself full 
of eloquence, courage it never was his misfortune to 


lack; and he commenced an impassioned declaration, 
unreservedly resigning his hand, heart, and fortune, 
and even life, if that should be demanded. Miss Ar- 
den listened in silence, but with a smile on her face, 
The suitor grew still more impassioned, and, in the 
most improved dramatic fashion, threw himself on his 
knee, begging for one word—but one word. 

“ What can I say, Mr. Prescott, but that I ought 
to be immeasurably surprised?” at last returned the 
lady. 

“Surprised! have I not followed you constantly, 
showed myself devoted to you, so that I could not for 
an hour exist out of your presence? Surely, surely, 
you must have interpreted my feelings!” 

“ Under ordinary circumstances it would have been 
natural to understand you, but would it have been 
reasonable in me to presume after the warning I re- 
ceived from your own lips? It was in a conversation 
I chanced to overhear, an hour or two after my ar- 
rival; shall I give you one of my ringlets as a me- 
mento of it? the chamber I then occupied adjoined 
yours. I have since engaged myself to my old friend 
Mr. Ashton;” and, with a most provoking smile and 
a profound curtesy, she vanished. 

Prescott remained transfixed. Every word he had 
uttered to Ashton returned to his memory, and with 
it came a full conviction of his present situation. To 
be designedly, maliciously secured, coquetted, re- 
jected—it was insupportable. A half-smothered titter 
aroused him, and in springing from his knee, he 
caught a view of little Clara Ball, and three or four 
girls, all old enough to enjoy his situation, but too 
young to have any discretion, flying away from 
a window behind him. It belonged to the dressing 
room appropriated to the ladies for the night. Thus 
was the blow redoubled. He knew that in less than 
ten minutes the affair would have circulated over the 
ball room. Full of feelings unutterable, he strode 
from one passage to another towards his apartment, 
and as he was approaching General Arden’s parlour, 
on his way, he saw Ashton limp to the door, and 
Ruth open it to admit him. 

The next morning Prescott and his rejection were 
sounds upon every tongue, but he had taken means 
even to avoid an echo, having set off, no one knew 
whither, an hour or two before day. 

Our readers will anticipate that Ashton’s foot got 
well, and that his projected trip to Europe was ac- 
complished as his wedding excursion. 
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MY SISTER 


A SISTER, near in age to me, 

Like some sweet flower that blooms in May, 
With gladness and simplicity, 

Made me and all around her gay. 


We wandered by the river’s side, 

Whene’er the winds blew gentle weather; 
She watched my boats upon the tide, 

We gathered flowers and nuts together. 


Grim death came by in search of flowers 
To bear to heaven, one summer day, 
To beautify the angels’ bowers, 
And took her cruelly away. 


Hope whispers I shall find her there, 
Fairer than when she left the earth— 
20* 


IN HEAVEN. 


Methinks the heavenly soil and air 
Must make her seem of heavenly birth. 


She left me here to weep alone, 
*Mid men, and yet in solitude ; 
But sometimes a mysterious tone 
Comes on the winter breezes rade ; 


“ My brother, weep not! bard or seer 
The spirit’s secrets hath not told; 
Our happiness to human ear 
The words of earth may not unfold. 


* My brother, love the spirit land, 
For there thy sister dwells in light ; 
She waiteth with an angel band, 


To welcome thee from earth and night!" C.B.F. 
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mighty sails the breezes swell, And fast she leaves the less’ning land, And 


the last fare - well Is wav’d by many a gnow - y hand; And 


weeping eyes are on the main, Un---til its verge she wanders o'er; 
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from the hour of part - ing pain, That nar sn is --ver heard of “ams 
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In her was many a mother’s joy, When on her wide and trackless path 








And love of many a weeping fair; Of desolation, doomed to flee, 

For her was wafted, in its sigh, Say, sank she ’midst the blending wrath 
The lonely heart’s unceasing prayer; Of racking cloud and rolling sea? 
And, oh! the thousand hopes untold Or, where the land but mocks the eye, 

Of ardent youth, that vessel bore; Went drifting on a fatal shore? 
Say, were they quenched in waters cold? Vain guesses all—her destiny 





For she was never heard of more! Is dark—she ne’er was heard of more! 
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MAY. 






BY MRS. M. 8ST. LEON LOUD. 










Again thou comest, month of love and roses, Alas! for those to whom thy presence bringeth 









Making thy presence felt through all the earth; No quickened pulse, no heart-throb of delight; q 
Thy warm life-giving smile once more reposes Who loathe thy brightness, while the fond thought wingeth 
On hill and dale ; and flowers, which owe their birth To distant scenes, its swift, unfetter’d flight, 
To thy bright ray, Far, far away; 
Spring up to greet thee as thou passest by, Perchance to linger where the marble tells, 
With all the odours of blest Araby, Of friends who slumber in earth's silent cells, 







May, lovely May. May, sunny May. 









Upon the dust of those who sleep thus lowly, 
Thy smile, sweet May, hath no reviving power; 


Thou comest, and to earth glad sounds art bringing: 
From the small insect that with cheerful hum, 














Flits through the sunbeam—to the wild bird singing— But round the living shed thy influence holy, 
Rejoicing strains of nature’s music come; And cheer the heart which like a storm-crush’d flower, 
And each young spray, Sinks to deeay— 
Which thou hast clothed in dew-gem'd robes of green, With beams of hope, and dews of heav'nly love; 
Bows with a courtier’s grace before his queen, And brightly on despair’s dark waters move, 






May, merry May. May, gentle May. 






The azure sky o’er which no cloud is stealing, 
Grows more intensely azure, like the eyes 


We welcome thee again with unfeign’d gladness, 
May, loveliest daughter of the circling year ; 









Which meet from other eyes a look, revealing Life’s sweetest cup is ever dash'd with sadness— 
Unspoken volumes of deep sympathies: Lo! while we speak, thou'rt drooping to thy bier; 
And blest are they— Passing away { 
The young, light-hearted, beautiful, and true, Like all that’s earthly—lingering but to show j 
Whose hearts are tinged with thine and love's own hue, That unmix'd happiness dwells not below— ' 





May, happy May. May, fleeting May! 
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THE GRANDAME AND HER PET. 
[See Plate.] 
BY PROFESSOR W. J. WALTER. 


Hark! how the blasts are raving round, 
See where the snow-heaps pile the ground; 
The sky is all of leaden hue, 
Ice-bound the brooks and rivers too; 
Hush'd is each merry songster’s lay, 
All mirth, all music far away; 
Gone is the foliage, trees are bare :— 
Look through yon window, Winter's there! 
How precious are the gifts of knowledge, 
Won or in village-school or college ;— 
In village-school, midst busy hum, 
Where urchins ply the learned thumb; 
In college, where, though richly dress'd, 
Their learning’s oft a hum at best.— 
And yet this learning must be sought, 
Though hardly earn’d, and dearly bought; 
It is a treasure we must get, 
Whatever toils the path beset, 
Whate’er obstructions crowd the way, 
Howe’er appalling their array ; 
Danger and toil we must despise, 
Press through the throng and seize the prize. 
Though oft the thorns of rugged lore 
Have piere’d the hands that boldly tore 
Their way through thickets to the fruit ; 
Hearts must not faint in the pursuit. 
Yes, knowledge, pearl of richest price, 
The fruit of long-lost Paradise, 
By hard privations must be won, 
And by bold deeds of daring done. 


The traveller, though earthquakes rock 
The ground, and though the fierce siroc 
Spreads fiery death, still hunts the prize, 
Although it mock his cheated eyes, 
As doth the mirage, mid the sand 
Of parch’d Arabia’s thirsting land. 
Who loves it, will not turn him back, 
Though Ignorance present her rack, 
But, martyr-like, through torments dire 
Will seek it, at the stake and fire. 

And shall not, then, our hardy boy, 
His grannam’s only pride and joy, 
Shall he not seek it through the snow, 
Through sleet that cuts, and winds that blow? 
That grannam, with what care she may, 
Arms her young champion for the fray,— 
He fights ’gainst ignorance to-day ! 
His woollen frock his coat of mail, 
Impervious though blasts assail ; 
His mittens are the gauntlets too, 
In which he grasps his buckler true ; 
His shield against the tyrant's hate, 
His spelling-book and tin-bound slate, 
His hat a casque ‘gainst fiercest weather; 
Then, there’s defiance in that feather 
Which tops his beaver, nor in flight 
Will he e’er show that feather white. 
Not the late joust at Eglinton, 
1 trow, when all is said and done, 
In its array, could boast a knight 
Better caparison’d for fight. 





EDITORS’ 


“On home's high duties, be your thoughts employed, 
Leave to the world its striving and its void.” 


The sentiment, that “ there is no place like home,” finds a 
response in every heart. Even those who have never enjoyed 
the blessing of a good home, or have proved themselves un- 
worthy of it, still cling to the remembrance or the dream, as 
their sweetest vision. 

Why, then, should woman complain that her lot is inferior, 
when each individual is destined to become the centre of at- 
traction in her home, and may there reign over hearts with a 
sway more perfect than ever monarch enjoyed; and form 
minds, and thus direct the movements of society by her influ- 
ence, more surely than the legislator can by his laws? 

But “ those who would be the agents of Providence,” says 
the accomplished author of “‘ Woman’s Mission,” must observe 
the workings of Providence, and be content to work also in 
that way, and by those means, which Almighty wisdom ap- 
points. There is infinite littleness in despising small things.” 

In truth, there are no “ small things” connected with our 
duties. Nothing that influences human virtue and happiness 
eah be trifling, and what more influences them than the de- 
spised, because limited duties assigned to woman ? 

We wish we could induce our young friends and readers, 
each and all, to ponder, for one half hour, every morning 
during this month on the following questions— 

lat. Is it not woman's province to order and conduct the 
domestic establishment ? 

2d. Is it not, generally speaking, in her power to make her 
home a place of improvement and happiness ? 

Then let each individual seriously consider whether she has 
done, or is intending to do, all that she can to make the home 


TABLE. 


in which she dwells this place of improvement and hap- 
piness. 

Now, one of the most frequent causes which interrupt the 
harmony of home, introducing harsh discords in the concert 
which should only breathe peace and love—is the taste for 
show and extravagance. At the present time, this taste has 
become an evil of great magnitude. It is not confine« toeither 
sex. In truth, we think our young men are quite as eager 
for the display and eclat of wealth and fashion as our young 
women—but then, we believe that the moral influence, which 
only can correct this evil, must be chiefly exerted by our own 
sex. We would, therefore, earnestly press upon the attention 
of those ladies who are leaders in the world of fashion, to 
study the beauty of simplicity and appropriateness, rather 
than style and expensive decorations in their dress and do- 
mestic arrangements. 

There is much useless, we might say wicked, expense incur- 
red when one‘yields to a passion fur dress. It shows a weak 
judgment, or perverted taste, to strive to be always fine. As 
an example of this dless exp we saw, on a Sabbath 
in February, a lady returning from church, arrayed in a lilach 
coloured satin dress, the skirt elegantly embroidered with a 
wreath of flowers, and this rich dress was draggled all around 
the bottom in the water and mud which covered the crossings 
and most of the side-walks. 1t was a glorious day, bright and 
serene as the “leafy June,” if you looked upwards, but all 
beneath the feet was dirt and discomfort. We did not wonder 
that ladies were tempted to lay aside cloaks and furs, and 
sport their elegant cashmeres—but how any woman, not an 
idiot or insane, could put on a dress only fit for the drawing: 
room, and wear it abroad at such a season, was a wonder. For 
the credit of the lady’s judgment, we are happy to state that 
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she wore Indian rubbers! Would she not have appeared more 
like a lady of refined taste had her dress been plain dark silk, 
or merino, rather than the gay, embroidered one she wore ? 

It is this wanton waste in dress and decorations which so 
swells the amount of domestic expenditure. An income like 
that of Queen Victoria would never satisfy the cravings of 
fashionable vanity. We must never deceive ourselves with 
the idea that a few more fine things will make us contented. 
The tendency to extravagance is fostered, not satiated, by in- 
dulgence. 

Every lady who wishes to discharge, with cred‘ to herself, 
her “‘home’s high duties,” must study economy—strict or 
liberal, according to her husband's circumstances—and the 
justness of her taste will be seen in the manner in which she 
consults the health, comfort, and :eal good of those around her. 
And let hernever forget that consistency of principle is brought 
to the test in every daily, hourly occurrence of woman’s life ; 
and that this quality, consistency, next to simplicity and be- 
nevolence, or love, is essential to sustain the influence of 
woman, and give her character that dignity which will secure 
respect to herself, as well as the benefit of her example to 
others. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Notwithstanding all our industry in examining the mass of 
MSS which fills our editorial cabinet, we do not make much 
apparent progress. It is still full. ‘ Patience” is our motto— 
and it must also be the motto of our correspondents Occa- 
sionally we find an article which richly repays our trouble— 
“The Dying Wife,” is one of these gems, which will soon 
have a place in the “ Book.” The following alsoare accepted, 
“My Sister;” from a Pastor’s Journal; ‘‘ The Father's Fa- 
vourite;” “'The Wife’s Lament ;” and “I’ve seen a fair- 
haired boy at play.” 

We are sorry to say, that we have a much longer list of 
rejected articles to give. And loth as we alwaysare to wound 
the feelings of the sensitive, or crush the hopes of the aspiring, 
we still think that the writers will suffer less to know the fate 
of their communications with as little delay as possible, than 
be kept in suspense for a year or two. The following are 
among those we have examined. 

“ The Dream of Nations,” bears evidence of genius, and a 
fine perception of moral beauty and fitness—but ie too long. 

“ A Shipwreck.” In this instance the muse was not buoy- 
ant enough toescape the genera) doom. 

“To my Father in Italy,” has one or two stanzas of great 
excellence. The writer has only to cultivate her talents with 
a little more care, particularly in the choice of words, and she 
need not fear a rejection. 

““Murat—or Le Prieux Chevalier.” Quite spirited, and 
well written, but not adap.«.! «xactly to our “ Book.” 

“To E. A.W.” Written with much feeling and tenderness. 
We regret that some inaccuracies make it not guite worthy of 
an insertion. 

“ Parting.” Very poor—Simon had better learn to “‘ make 
the paper that he spoils” with his rhymes. Here is one stanza 
as a sample— 

“Thoughts of the p t take their leave, 
Sensations sad are swiftly darting 
Into each crowded mind—Alas ! 
How sad we feel! We now are parting.” 

“Land of my birth so free;” “ A Prairie on Fire;” “ The 
Bride ;” “The Burning of the Lexington;” “Lines to the 
Memory of Tho. Haynes Bayley ;” “ Life ;” “The Gifts of 
the Flowers;” and “ Lines occasioned by the Death of a 
Friend,” are all declined. 


———_ 
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New Family Library, No. 2.— Mary, Queen of Scots, a 
Journal of her Twenty Years’ Captivity, Trial, and Execu- 
tion, from State Papers, Contemporary Letters, and Private 
Collections; by W. Jos. Walter, Author of ‘The. Life and 
Times of Sir Thomas More.’ 

We understand that the above volume is in active progress, 
and will shortly make its appearance. Judging from the na- 





ture of the subject, we should be led to anticipate in this forth- 
coming number, a portion of British history of still deeper in- 
terest than that of the volume which preceded it. The 
biographers of the Queea of Scots have been ambitious to 
shine rather as the historians of her age, than as the faithful 
narrators of her life and sufferings. So long as her personal 
history is connected with the exciting events of a memorable 
period, Mary has been allowed to occupy the foreground of 
the picture, but when disconnected with politics, and known 
only as the tenant of an inland prison, she has been suffered 
to sink almost wholly into the skade. The publication of the 
English State Papers has brought to light a mass of the most 
important materials—so important, indeed, and so indispensa- 
ble to the true understanding of the spirit and character of 
the periods they illustrate, that there are those who think 
that British history has yet to be written. The Hardwicke, 
the Sadler, and the Shrewsbury papers present an uninter- 
rupted series of the minutest particulars relative to Mary's 
long and painful captivity, and under the plastic hand of the 
biographer of More, we doubt not to see them embodied into 
a narrative of the most thrilling interest. We also understand 
that the volume will be illustrated by an authentic portrait of 
the Queen, from an orignal drawing in the Royal Library in 
Paris, and by two of her autograph letters, the first on occa- 
sion of her marriage with the Dauphin of France, in her 
fifteenth year, the second, written a short time previous to her 
execution. 

We confidently anticipate for the forthcoming volume the 
same unexampled success that has attended Mr. Walter's first 
essay. The whole edition of “The Life and Times of Sir 
Thomas More” having, as we know from the best authority, 
been sold off in the short space of five months—no ill omen, 
it may be hoped, of the public taste in these times of pressure, 
when men’s minds may be presumed to be occupied with in- 
terests so much “ nearer to their own business and bosoms,” 
than the events of three centuries ago, however exciting the 
narrative, and however impressive the lessons inculcated. 





Letters from the Old World—by a Lady of New York, 2 vols. 
New York : Harper & Brothers. Carey & Hart: Philada. 
Many of these letters appeared in the New York American, 
while the author was on her travels, and awakened a lively 
interest on her behalf, in the hearts of her readers. The pre- 
sent publication will, no doubt, be very popular—it describes 
scenes of such strange character and awful grandeur ; for this 
adventurous lady, in these two volumes, carries us, starting 
from Constantinople, through Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Asia 
Minor, Greece, and ends the work at Venice. Here is sufficient 
variety of country and people to write forty odd letters about. 
There is some redundancy, and now and then a little inflation 
of style, which appears somewhat stiff and affected, compared 
with the familiar, off-handed descriptions of Mr. Stevens, who 
traversed much of the country which this lady describes. 
Still her work possesses high merit, and we commend it to our 
countrywomen as one of which they have just reason to be 
proud. 
The Rejected Addresses.—From the Nineteenth London Edi- 
tion. Boston: William D. Ticknor. Carey & Hart: Philada. 
The republication of this popular volume will be hailed 
with delight by all who relish good-natured satire, and wish 
to enjoy a hearty laugh. ‘he imitations are so excellent, par- 
ticularly those of Scott, Southey, and Johnson, that they con- 
tinue to retain much of their original i t, notwithstand- 
ing the ephemeral nature of the incident on which they were 
founded. We are glad to see this volume from the American 
press. 





Pilgrimage to Jerusalem and Mount Sinai. By Baron Geramb. 
2 vols. Carey & Hart: Philadelphia. 

The Baron Geramb,a monk of the order of La Trappe, after 
the dissolution and destruction of some of the monasteries, 
and among others thet to which he was attached, which fol- 
lowed the French Revolution of 1830, obtained permission 
from his spiritual superior to visit the Holy Land. The results 
of that visit are embodied in these volumes, and, however the 
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religious tenets the good father advocates may be subject to 
controversy, it is impossible not to be deeply interested in his 
descriptions of his journey to, and residence in, Palestine. 
The pious writer describes every thing he saw with the mi- 
nutest particularity, but without any approach to tediousness, 
for the scenes that form the topics of his sketches are so 
blended in every Christian's mind with the holiest associations 
that they cannot grow wearisome. In reading the accounts he 
gives of the localities made ever memorable by the miracles, 
the passion, and the death of the Saviour, we seem actually to 
be present with him, so strong is the impression which sym- 
pathy produces. We feel as if we were in the garden of Geth- 
semane—in the judgment hall of Pilate—at the foot of the 
cross on Calvary, so simple, and just, and true, are the images 
presented to our minds; and a desire to worship and adore 
arises within us. 


The Moss Rose—a Parting Token. Edited by C. W. Everest. 
Hartford: 1840. 

A sweet little volume which well justifies the name it bears. 
It is full of delicate thoughts, both in prose and poetry. Among 
the latter are several contributions from the pen of the editor, 
who is a writer of much promise. This “‘ Mozs Rose” is both 
pleasant to the eye and fragrant to the imagination. It pos- 
sesses all the outward charms and graces of the beautiful plant 
from which it has borrowed its title, and its leaves are redo- 
lent of the odour of intellect. 


Memoirs of Benjamin Franklin—with Selections from his Es- 
says. 2 vols. Harper & Brothers: New York. Carey & 
Hart: Philadelphia. 

The eminent example of successful industry, joined with 
frugality, exhibited in the life of this truly great man; and 
the practical simplicity and excellence of his writings, give to 
this collection a high vaiue, while the form in which it is pre- 
sented renders it accessible to every class of readers. Every 
American youth should study these volumes, and learn how 
temperance, perseverance, and diligent self-cultivation, may 
lead to the highest worldly dignities ; and how these dignities 
may be ennobled by the constant exercise of unostentatious 
virtues. 


Romance of Travel; comprising Tales of Five Lands. By N. 
P. Willis. 


The author of this volume is well known in the literary 
world, as a poet of exquisite taste and an amusing letter- 
writer. But as he usually observes objects not people, and 
fashions an? amusements rather than men and manners, he 
does not deal much in the philosophical in his prose writings, 
and there is little or no established morale in his stories. 
When he describes character it is usually done with the slight 
touches of an amateur thinker rather than the deep and pro- 
found observer of human nature. Still his writings are very 
interesting from their vivacity of description, elegance of 
style, and vividness of imagery. His stories always seem the 
reflex of a mind luminous with fancy and humour. 

Most of the tales, in the work before us, abound in descrip- 
tions of beautiful women, and “ jewelled hands,” “ superb or 
humid eyes,” “ pearly necks,” “ clustering ringlets,” &c. &c., 
are epithets sown thick as stars in the milky way. The reader 
will feel that the author, while a traveller through “ five 
lands,” has been a most dainty and critical observer of the 
distinctive beauties which characterize the females of each. 
But such luxuriant descriptions are very apt to weary the 
reader if too long continued, as sweetmeats cloy the appetite 
when too freely indulged in. Even the deserved compliments 
which, in the following extract, are paid to the fair of Old 
England, seem too much like a fairy dream to make any im- 
pression on the memory. 

“To the pure and true eye that appreciates the divinity 
of form after which woman is made, it would have been a 
glorious feast, to have seen the perfection of shape, colour, 
motion, and countenance shown that night on the bright floor 
of Almacks. For the young and beautiful girls, whose envied 
destiny it is to commence their woman's history in this ex- 
elusive hall, there exist aids to beauty, known to no other 
class or nation; perpetual vigilance over every limb from the 


cradle up: physical education of a perfection, discipline, and 
judgment pursued only at great expense, and under great re- 
sponsibility; moral education of tke highest kind; habitual 
consciousness of rank, exclusive tact with eleg and 
luxury; and a freedom of intellectual culture, which breathes 
a soul through the face before passion has touched it with a 
line or shade—these are some of the circumstances, which 
make Almacks the cynosure of the world, for adorable and 
radiant beauty.” 

Willis is very happy in his description of places—his vivid 
imagination presents us almost the realities which he depicts. 
How distinctive and seemingly before us is the city here de- 
scribed: 

* Like a city of secrets, sleeps silent Venice; her sex. washed 
foundations are buried under the smooth glass of the tide. 
Her palace entrances are dark caverns, impenetrable to the 
eye. Her veiled dames are unseen in their floating chambers, 
as they go from street to street; aud mysteriously and silently 
glide to and fro these swift gondolas, black as night, yet carry- 
ing sadness and mirth, innocence and guilt, alike swiftly, 
mysteriously and silently. Water that betrays no footsteps, 
and covers all with the same mantle of light, fills her streets; 
silence, that is the seal of secrecy reigns day and night over 
her thousand palaces !” 

If we would have a true idea of the fancy of Willis, we 
must look at his similes; many of these exhibit peculiar 
quaintness, and often a rare beauty and delicacy, though we 
seldom find the grand or majestic, the splendid or sublime. 
The following is a fair specimen: 

* Like a web woven of gold by the lightning, the sun’s rays 
ran in swift threada from summit to summit, of the dark green 
mountains, and the soft mist that slept on the breast of the 
river, began to lift like the slumberous lid from the eye of wo- 
man, when her sleep is broken at dawn.” 

In reading over this volume, we felt deep regret to find so 
little feeling, b to the want of this we attribute 
the deficiency of those pure moral sentiments which made the 
cherm of his best writings. Much of his earlier poetry gave 
evidence of fervent piety and an intimate knowledge of the 
Scriptures. But this seems to be forgotten in the mass of mat- 
ter he has recently given to the world. The * Tales of Five 
Lands”—England, America, Italy, Austria, and Holland— 
present no illustration that the serious impressions of youth 
have been preserved in maturity. Sincerely do we hope that 
he will yet return to his thoughtful mood, and that his bril- 
liant imagination may be chastened and purified by the holy 
flame of religion in the inmost soul. 








Perkins’ Institution and Massachusetts’ Asylum for the Blind. 

We have just examined the eighth Report of this charitable 
Institution. The success which has attended the effort to 
teach the blind to read and the improvements in the books 
prepared for their use, are among those events which the phi- 
lanthropist delights to contemplate. Every exertion to aid 
the helpless, shows the advance of Christian benevolence. 
Last year, we gave a particular account of an interesting 
pupil, Laura Bridgman, who is deaf, dumb, and blind. In 
this Report her progress in study is particularly detailed. We 
wish we had room for the interesting narrative We advise 
all strangers who visit Boston during the summer, to make a 
point of seeing the Asylum for the Blind. 

The Utility of Classical Studies, By N.C. Brooks, A. M. 

This excellent address was p d before the Philoma- 
thean Society of Pennsylvania College, at Gettysburg, on its 
anniversary, in February last. Mr. Brooks is the staunch ad- 
vocate of classical literature, and appears to have studied with 
deep, almost devout reverence, “ those classic compositions 
of Greece and Rome, which challenge our admiration and 
regard, by the sublimity of their truths and the purity of their 
moral sentiments.” Ina word, his mind appears to be of that 
high and noble order which naturally selects whatsoever 1s 
lovely and pure in all its researches. He therefore sees and 
dwells on the “charms and mellowed glories of venerable 
antiquity.” He has little love for the study of the mathema- 
tics, which he iders has a tendency to repress the genus, 
restrain the imagination, limit the understanding, and con- 
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tract the heart, because, requiring positive demonstration for 
every doctrine or belief, it must, of course, reject the sublime 
mysteries of faith, and thus promote scepticism. Mr Brooks 
considers ‘‘ the study of the Languages superior to any other 
mental exercise in disciplining the mind ;” and we so far agree 
with him, as to earnestly recommend the thorough study of 
Latin, besides the modern languages, French, German, and 
Italian, to our own countrywomen. And if any one should 
feel the inclination to study Greek, and even Hebrew, let her 
not be frightened from her pursuit by fear of ridicule. Re- 
member the example of that gentlest and best of England's 
daughters, Lady Jane Grey. 

To return tu the Address:—We greatly admire the spirit 
of this eloquent composition. Its morality is of the Gospel. 
Even from the pages of profane history and the fictions of the 
heathen poets, Mr. Brooks can gather confirmation of the 
truths of Christianity, and “ find the predictions of the true 
religion confirmed by the oracles of the false.” And then 
how earnest is his commendation of that glorious classic— 
“the Scriptures of the OLp anp New Testament!” 

“In this volume, you have a pleasant picture of the simpli- 
city of the early ages, in all the flowing vivacity of Herodotus, 
without his fables—you have the exhibition of man in his poli- 
tical connexions and commotions—the spread of empire and the 
desolations of war—the achievements of men and the miracles 
of God—described with all the force and atticism of Thucydi- 
des, and the graces of Zenophon—you have a morality exactly 
suited to the nature and destiny of man, more elevated than 
ever came from the Portico cr Academy—a system of laws and 
religion that far transcend the dreams of ancient sages—pro- 
mulgated by him to whom power, dominion, and adoration 
belong—every variety of composition, characterized by all the 
sublimities and beauties of style—of passion, of sentiment and 
of action—the visions of the seer, the denunciations of the 
prophet, the teachings of the sage, the inpsirations of the 
psalmist, the records of the evangelist and the triumphsof the 
martyr—tending to inform the mind, move the sensibilities, 
refine the taste, and above all, purify the heart, fit it for the 
discharge of the duties of life, and for the destinies of another 
and better world. This classic, above all others, I would 
commend to you.” 

This is something better than fine writing—it is sublime 
truth; genius and piety soaring together in search of the 
beautiful; cultivated reason laying its richest stores on the 
altar of revealed religion. The following is a gem of rare 
worth : 

“You will be told by some that the Greek of the Old and 
New Testament is barbarous—believe it not!—that it has im- 
perfections and errors of style—it is not the fact. The pecu- 
liarities, even those that are condemned by the captious, its 
transitions, changes, and irregularities, will be found, by the 
true scholar, to be parallel with those of the most refined 
Grecian authors. You who have drunk of the waters of Heli- 
con, will not find those of ‘ Siloa’s brook, that flows fast by the 
oracle of God,’ less invigorating, nor the dews of Hermon less 
sweet than those of the Aonian Aganippe. You who have 
listened to the ravings of the Sybil, and the wild frenzy of the 
Pythoness, will rejoice to hear the seers of old, as they wildly 
sweep the harp to the oracles of God.” 

The foregoing specimens will show that Mr. Brooks has 
most ably supported his theory of the “utility of classical 
studies,” and shown himself to be one of whom his country 
may well be proud—the profound scholar, the enlightened and 
zealous Christian. 


Miss Leslie's House Book. Carey & Hart: Philadelphia. 

How have families previous to this kept house? is a question 
that has been asked us by several. How, indeed? The public 
owe much to Miss Leslie for her efforts in their behalf. When 
her invalushle book of Receipts was published, we thought 
there was nothing left to desire. And yet here we have pre- 
sented to us 428 pages of new matter, an! «!! more or less 
interesting. Shall we enumerate the sub‘cts upon which she 
treats? Have we room? No! But we shell not let the subject 
drop. In our next, we will, with the publisher's permission, 
give two or three receipts. No doubt they wil! let us, for we 
well remember the crowd that besieged their door on a certain 





Christmas day, when we gave the inimitable receipt for mince 
pies. Instead of buying annuals to present to ladies, Miss 
Leslie’s Cookery Book was the work in demand. So will it be 
next year, if we conclude in our next December Number to 
publish several of those, which we may consider the most 
useful, articles from The House Book. 


The Florist’s Guide. T. Bridgeman, New York. Hirst & 
Dreer, Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

An useful work, containing a great deal of valuable infor- 
mation to the young gardener. The list of Dahlias is worth 
the price of the book. The work might with propriety be 
named, Every Man his own Gardener. 


Sentiment of Flowers. Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard. 

Chaste mottoes, beautiful coloured engravings, and added 
to these, a mass of information that is seldom found beneath so 
beautiful an exterior. The design seems to be (an attempt, in 
which, by the way, the author has succeeded admirably,) to 
portray the various passing sentiments, feelings, &c., of the 
human mind, by a corresponding flower. It is a neat book— 
engravings well executed, and the typography of the Messrs. 
Collins, admirable. 


Natural History of Birds. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


This is a most entertaining as well as instructive volume. 
Nothing can be more curious than the habits of the feathered 
race; and the skill, ingenuity, and application of some of the 
varieties, are almost marvellous. In this history their pecu- 
liarities are displayed in a most attractive form; and illustrat- 
ed by numerous engravings. The anecdotes interspersed 
through the volume are many of them curious, and all plea- 
sing. 


The Greek Reader. By Frederic Jacobs, Professor, &c. with 
English notes, critical and explanatory, by Charles An- 
thon, L.L.D, New York, Harper & Brothers. Carey & 
Hart: Philadelphia. 


We do not know whether any of our lady readers have at- 
tempted to master the mysteries of Greek, but to such as have, 
this work will prove a valuabl i Besides containing 
ample selections from the most celebrated writers, poets, phi- 
losophers, historians, and others, it is enriched with a large 
mass of critical notes, in which the idioms and dialects are 
carefully explained, and a metrical key given to the various 
classes of Greek prosody. In addition to these there is alsoa 
copious lexicon, evidently prepared with the utmost diligence, 
which embraces a very considerable portion of the words 
generally in use. 





, or the Inland Sea. 2 vols. Lea 4 

The Pathfinder Philedclphie, 1840 & Blanchard 

Mr. Cooper has in these volumes returned to his favourite 
haunts of fiction, and in his spirited descriptions of savage life, 
and nautical adventures, shows that he has lost none of the 
keenness of observation and the facility of description which 
made his early novels so justly popular. The Pathfinder is the 
Leather-stocking of the Pioneers, and with all the simplicity, 
and honesty, and heartiness of character which he there 
displays, there is united in this fresh work, all the workings 
of a deep seated and unchanging love. The other characters 
introduced into the buok, are numerous and generally well dis- 
criminated. 

The sales of this work have been very numerous. 


The Tower of London: an Historical Romance, by W. H. 
Ainsworth. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


Guy Fawkes: an Historical Romance, by W. H. Ainsworth. 
Lea & Blanchard. 

Theee two novels are to be published in numbers, with illus- 
trations by Yeager. They relate to very stirring periods of 
history, and though no admirers of the intense school, we 
think they possess no little merit. The “Tower of London” 
has for its heroine, Lady Jane Grey, and the misfortunes of 
that most amiable princess are the topics treated of. 
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Paley’s Natural Thcolegy—with illustrative Notes by Lord 
Brougham and Sir Charles Bell. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 2vols. Carey & Hart: Philadelphia. 

This work has long been the admiration of the learned, the 
wise, and the good, Itsstyle is 0 clear—its illustrations are so 
ample—its arguments are so conclusive—that it has ever since 
the period of its first publication been regarded as among the 
ablest essays on the subject of which it treats, The notes by 
Lord Brougham and Sir Charles Bell have also added very 
much to its value. The present (the American) edition has 
been prepared by the Rev. Dr, Potter, of Union College, who 





DESCKIPTION OF FASHIONS, 


Ficure 1.—Home Dress.—Dress of white muslin; corsage 
half high ; the back has a few gathers at the waist ; the fronts 
cross and are in large set folds or plaits (see plate :) round the 
neck is a narrow lace. The sleeves are short and do not even 
cover the elbow: they are quite tight, and have five double 
tucks (which are cut the cross way) put on as plain as possi- 
ble, and close together, so that the upper tuck covers the put- 
ting on of the one below it, and soon. The skirt has rather 
a deep flounce at the very bottom. Apron of broche silk with 








has contributed an interesting introduction, and 
able commentaries on the text. 


The Works of Mrs, Hemans—with a Memoir by her Sister, 
and an Essay on her Genius, by Mrs. Sigourney, 7 vols, 
Lea & Blanchard, 1840. 

There could not have been made a more acceptable addi- 
tion to the libraries of this country than this publication. No 
writer of the age is so popular as Mrs, Hemans, and no writer 
more justly deserves popularity, All her works are marked 
no less by a strain of sweetness and piety, than they are by 
the rich outpourings of genius; and while she delights the 
imagination by her vivid creations, she softens and improves 
the heart by her teachings. Hers was emphatically a muse 
of the affections, and she portrays the tendernesses of life, 
its subdued joys, and pensive griefs, with all the fervour of a 
gifted intellect, and all the truth of personal experience, She 
touches no subject that she does not invest with a charm; and 
such is the exquisite delicacy of her taste, and the untainted 
chasteness of her feelings, that amid all her voluminous writ- 
ings there cannot be found a single line which her admirers— 
and who does not admire her ?—could wish to see erased, 

Hitherto there has been no edition cf Mra, Hemans’ pub- 
lished, in this country, which befits her great merits. Her 
new poems have been printed at different periods, and several 
collections of them have been made, but they have not been 
such as became her intrinsic worth, and the high estimation 
in which she has always been held. The present edition will 
fully supply this deficiency. It is one of the handsomest that 
has ever issued from the American press. The type is large 
and distinct, and the mechanical arrangement of the page is 
of the best kind. The paper also is clear and fine, and the 
binding rich and beautiful. Besides the entire poetical works 
of Mrs. Hemans, and many of her letters, this edition con- 
tains the Memoir by her Sister, which has been so much and 
so deservedly commended for the simplicity of its style, and 
the interest of the details, There is also an exquisite Essay 
on the genius of Mrs, Hemans, by our co-labourer Mrs, Si- 
gourney, which adds greatly to the value of this collection, 

We trust that every one who can afford it will procure a 

eopy of this publication. 


The Husband Hunter. ny Dennis Moriarty, Esq. 2. vols. 
Carey and Hart, Philadelphia. 

A very readable book as times go, but not a “ circumstance,” 
as old Cap would say, to fifty unpretending American books 
which have been published and forgotten. 

a 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 

We have not for a long time seen so beautiful an engraving 
as“ The April Fool,” in Burton's Gentleman’s Magazine, for 
April. This and “‘ The Pets,” are certainly two of the best of 
Gartain's pictures. 


Really, publishers on the other side of the water have but a 
limited idea of a large list of subscribers, as the following from 
The World of Fashion, will show. 

“ Advertisers will find ‘ The World of Fashion’ Magazine 
one of the best sources hngive publicity to their various trades. 
It has the largest circulation of any pe of the kind 
published ; the numbers sold in the month of May were up- 
wards of four thousand, and its regular sale averages from 
three th d to four th d copies, all of which are dis- 
tributed amongst the nobility and gentry; in the East and 
West Indies, America, &c., &c., &c.—All advertisements 
— be sent to the office, 49 Strand, before the 26th of every 
month.” 

Compare this with our immense list. 


We regret to find that our friend Waldie has suspended his 
valuable Library for the present. Ill health and delinquent 
subscribers are the causes. We sincerely hope he may soon 
be restored to that society which delights in him. 








a fi of the same all round, and a double one at the bottom 
(see plate ;} the pockets are on the outside, rather pointed at 
bottom: they are put on with a narrow flounce all round, ex- 
cept at top. The cap is <° the kind denominated “The 
Pensant’s Cap;” the crown is like a half handkerchief, plaited 
into form at the back: the lappets in front descend below the 
ears, and are turned up again and fastened amidst the plaits 
at the back of the cap; they are considerably stiffened, and in 
three or four deep piaits or folds. A coloured ribbon, after 
forming a rusette-bow in front, encircles the cap, and finishes 
in a bow with long ends at back; a small boquet of roses is 
placed at the left side (see plete.) Hair in smooth bands, the 
ends braided and turned up at each side of the face. Bow of 

1 d ribbon fastening the ge in front. Hair chain. 
Half-long black netting mittens. 

Fieure 2.—Dinner or Evening Dress.—Dress of poux de 
soie, shot with white glace de blanc. Corsage pointed, the 
front in three pieces, and ornamented with a lace tucker (see 
plate.) This species of tucker goes round the back of the cor- 
sage, and forms the front (see plate.) Short sleeves, plain at 
the shoulder, and cut in the Venitian style, with the excep- 
tion that the lower corner is rounded off instead of being 
pointed, and that it does not quite cover the elbow (see plate ;) 
it is trimmed with a narrow blonde, and has a bow in front. 
The skirt of the dress is very full, and ornamented with two 
deep flounces, headed by a gimp trimming ; the lower flounce 
goes round the dress, the upper one is brought high in a fes- 
toon at the left side, and finishes by a small bow of ribbon 
(see plate.) Cap of blonde, with long lappets depending from 
the back, with a plain flat head piece, and a full puffing at 
each ear, in the midst of which is a small circle of flowers. 
Hair in bands, gold necklace, black net mittens, white satin 
shoes. The sitting figure gives the back of the dress. 











FIGURES UNCOLOURED, 

Fig. 1. Evening dress of white lace over pink trimmed ina 
novel style round the bottom of the skirt, and up the sides, 
with pink bows, (see plate.) Head dress formed of lace and 
ribands. 

Fig. 2. Levantine dress, with three puffs on the bottom of 
the skirt. Corsage plain, trimmed with lace, sleeves puffed 
at the tops and hands, to correspond with the bottom of the 
dress. 

Hat of white lace, trimmed in a very light style with 
flowers. 

Fig. 3. Is of striped changeable silk, trimmed up the front, 
corresponding trimming round the collar. The corsage made 
after the manner of a low necked coat dress. Caissing bonnet 
with a bunch of roses at the side. 





CHIT CHAT OF FASHIONS, 


Something new.—From a ring on the little finger of the right 
hand, depends a gold chain, to which is attached either an eye 
glass or smelling bottle, whichever may be most useful. 

In a front view of the hair, as it is sometimes now dressed, 
neither curls nor flowers can be seen. The tresses full, loosely 
put together, a couple of inches on the neck. No comb is used 
to fasten them, but bodkins ornamented with pearls or jewels. 

Coral ornaments are being revived. 

The Coraline, or Marine Moss, has been introduced as & 
trimming for bonnets. 

In some instances the back hair is encircled with wreaths 
of coral and is retained by pins of the same kind. 

Black lace hata are now the vogue. They are prettier when 
trimmed with a wreath of roses or carnation pinks. They are 
certainly the most beautiful articles of the season. 
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Paley’s Natural Tiscley ae illustrative Notes by Lord 
Brougham and Sir Charles Bell. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 2vols. Carey & Hart: Philadelphia. 

This work has long been the admiration of the learned, the 
wise, and the good, Its style is so clear—its illustrations are so 
ample—its arguments are so conclusive—that it has ever since 
the period of its first publication been regarded as among the 
ablest essays on the subject of which it treats, The notes by 
Lord Brougham and Sir Charles Bell have also added very 
much to its value. The present (the American) edition has 
been prepared by the Rev. Dr, Potter, of Union College, who 
has contributed an interesting introduction «-4 -—~~ 
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DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS, 

Figure 1.—Home Dress.—Dress of white muslin; corsage 
half high ; the back has a few gathers at the waist ; the fronts 
cross and are in large set folds or plaits (see plate :) round the 
neck is a narrow lace. The sleeves are short and do not even 
cover the elbow: they are quite tight, and have five double 
tucks (which are cut the cross way) put on as plain as possi- 
ble, and close together, so that the upper tuck covers the put- 
ting on of the one below it, and soon. The skirt has rather 
a deep flounce at the were hett-— —* ry 
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valuable Library for the present. Ill health and delinquent 
subscribers are the causes. We sincerely hope he may soon 
be restored to that society which delights in him. 
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Black lace hats are now the vogue. They are prettier when 


trimmed with a wreath of roses or carnation pinks. They are 
certainly the most beautiful articles of the season. 
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